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Personal Narrative of Travels to the Equi- 
noctial Regions ine New, Continent, 
during the.years 1799-1804, By Alex- 
ander de Liumboldt, and Aimé Bunpland, 
&c. &c.. London, 1821, 8vo: 2 Vols. 


‘ - 864. . 

These volumes, translated. by H. Maria 
Williams, terminate the-second volume 
(in quarto) of .M. Humboldt’s personal 
parative ; and belong to a work so univer- 
pally celebrated, that we need only say, 
they are, if possible, more thickly studded 
with pieces of valuable information and 
curious matter, than the parts which have 
preceded them, 

_ We never take up Homboldt but he re- 

minds us.of Othello, whe - 

—— Spake of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents, by flood, and field ; 

Of bair-breadth "scapes —— 

Aad portance jn his travel’s history ; 

Whereid of antres vast, and’ desarts idle 

Rough quarries, rocks, afd’ hills whose heads 

a heaven,— : 

= painter fper a ees 

Anthrepophagi men 

Dei grow beceath thtir sheuiders, 

he ‘told the ‘marvellous: stories. Our au- 

thor is hardly atrace behind him; and, 

like the fair we, -with 

—iehsehedtine pecans shall mote ge 
urther swe Ss now 

ceed to draw for the benefitof our ah an 

The natives near the cataracts or rau- 
dales of the Oroonoko, up which river M. 
de Humboldt made: his way. to a height 
little. known to Eu s; are distin- 
guished: by several remarkable prejudices, 
among which, none are more fatal than 
these narrated in the following :— 

‘* Among the causes of the depopulation 
of the Raudales, I have not reckoned: the 
small-pox; that malady which, in other 
parts of America, makes such eruel ravages, 
that the natives, seized with dismay, burn 
their huts, kill their children, and renounce 
every:-kind of suciety.* ‘This eis 
Almost unknown on the ‘banks~ of the 
Orooncko, What depopulates the Chris- 
ian settlements is, the repu 2 vofm the 
indians tor the regulations of the mission 
tbe insalubrity of a climate at once hut 

, bad nourishment, want of ‘care in 

the diseases:ot children, and the guilty 

mothers of preventin 
deleterious 
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oung wives will not become 
mothers. If they have es wets he off- 
spring are exposed, not only to the dangers 
of savage life, but also to the dangers Sion 
ing from the strangest popular prejudices: 
When twins are burn, false notions of pro- 
priety and family honour require, that one 
of them ‘should be: destroyed. «To bring 
twins into the world, is to: be exposed tu 
public scorn ; it is to reseinble rats, opos- 
sums, end the vilest animats, which bring 
forth a nutnber of young at a time.’ 
Nay more: ‘two children’ born at® the 
same time cannut belong to the same fa- 
ther’ This is an axiom ‘of physiology of 
the Salivas; and in every zone, ahd in dif- 
ferent states of society, when the vulgar 
Seize Upen an axiom, they adhere to it 
with .morée. stedfasiness’ than the better 
informed men; by whom it was first ha- 
zarded. bth ote a one od con- 
ju uillity; the old*female relations 
sie waste, or the mure japoic-nei (mid- 
wives,), take care, that one ‘of the twins 
shall disappear. If the new-born infant, 
though not a twin, have any physicab de- 
formity, the father instantly ‘puts it to 
death. will bave-only robust. and 
well-made. children, for deformities indicate 
some influence of the evil spirit Foloqniam: 
ny of the bu- 
manirace. Sometimes children of a feeble 
constitution undergo the same fate: When 
the father is asked, what is ‘become of one 
of his sons, he will: pretend, that he. has 
lost him by e-natural death. He will dis- 
avow an action, that appears to him blame- 
able,-but not criminal, ©The wiure,®” 
he will tell you, ‘ céuld not follow us ; ‘we 
must have waited for him evefy moment; 
he has not been seen again,’ he did not 
come to sleep where we passed the night.’ 
Such:is the candour and simplicity of wan- 
ners, such the boasted bappiness of man 
‘in the state of nature} He kills his son, 
to escape the ridicule of having a oF 
to avoid: journeying more’ slowly; in fact, 
to ae ph we ema aces wil $ 
n : ity ° magnificence 
of nature, pl oon, net evils whieh 
deform the scene} and we are often com- 
pelted to leave the author's glowing des- 
criptions of superb lan it the torrid 
zone, to vex our spirits with similar details. 
But, the able manner in which distant ob- 
ae ere pee rach tin ig 
ropa / every su sed, 
charm of this:work ; are 
0 wast a quantity of intelligence e61 
‘with so rich pure etpey Berg 
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alleged, that Mr. H. is too prone to. this 


sort of classification, and to theories built 
upon it; but however that may be in a 
philosophical point of view, a3 a popular 
performance, it’ wonderfully enhances the 
attractions of his natrative. He is, in 
truth, the very Jacques of travellers; anil 
his way is: delectatile, “ compounded of 
many simples, extracted | front many oeb- 
jects; and; indeed, the sundry. contempla- 
tion of his travels, in which his often r+ 
mination wraps ‘him in a most humourous 
sadness.” He morals on every thiug; for 
example :— ore 
‘The inhabitants of Atures and May- 
pures, whatever the missionaries muy have 
asserted io. their works, are not more struck 
with deafness by tlie noise.of the great 
cataracts, than the catadtipes' of the Rite. 
When this noise is beard in the: plein that 
surrounds the mission, at the distatice- of 
more than a league; you -seeny't0 be near 
a coast skirted by reefs-and breakers.» The 
noise is three timés-as loud’ by night ‘as by © 
day, and gives an iWeicpeeselbla chatm-10 
these’ solitary scenes. ‘ What>can be''the © 
cause of this increased intensity of sound 
in' a desert, where nothing seems to inter:. 
rapt the®silénce of « 1 The velociry 
se cua propagete of sound, far from <7 ’ 
menting, decreases with the lowering of t 
tempetature. The intensity diuiinishes in 
air, agitated by a wind, which is contrary 
to the direction of the sound ; it diminishes 


| also by dilatation of the air, and is weaker 


inthe higher than in'the lower region’ of 
the atmosphere, where the number of -pat- 
ticles’ of’ air in motion is greatet: m-the 
same radius. The intensity is the sanie iy 
dry air, and in air mingled. with vapours; 
but it is feebler in carbonic acid gas, than: 
im mixtures of azot oxygen, From 
these facts, which are all we know wit i 
auy ‘certainty, it is difficult to explain a 
phenomenen observed near every cased 

ua Europe, and which, long before our ar- 
rival in the vil of Atures, bad struck. 
the missionary and the Indians. .The hoc- 
tetnal temperature of the ropes to i 
3* Je8s than the temperature of the day 

at the same time the apparent humid 


ments at night, and ist that cove 
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however slightly perceptible it may be, 
may diminish the telencliy of a come 
noise; and this diminution may cease, if 
during the calin of the night the song of 
birds, the bum of insects, and the action of 
the wind upon the leaves, be interrupted. 
But this reasoning, even admitting its just- 
ness, can scarcely be applied to the forests 
of the Oroonoko, where the air is con- 
stantly filled by an innumerable quantity 


of moschettoes, where the hum of insects 
is much louder by night than. by day, and 
where the breeze, if ever it be felt, blows 
only after sunset. 

“I rather think, that the presence of 


the sun acts upon-the. pro} and. in- 
tensity of the sound by the obstacles which 
they find in the.currents of air of different 
density, and the partial undulations of the 
atmos caused by the unequal heating 
of different parts of the soil. In calm air, 
whether it be dry, or mingled with vesi- 
culat vapours equally distributed, the so- 
norous undulation is propagated. without 
difficulty. But when the air is crossed-in 
every direction by small currents of hotter 
air, the sonorous undulation is divided into 
two undulations ; where the density of the 
medium changes abruptly, partial echoes 
are formed, that weaken the sound, because 
one of the streams comes back upon itself; 
and those divisians of. undulations take 
place, of which Mr. Poisson has. recently 
eyeloped the theory with great sagacity. 
It is not therefore the movement of the 
icles of air ftom below.to.above.in the 
ascending current, or the small oblique 
currents, that we consider as opposing by 
a shock the ion of the sonorous 
undulations. ‘A shock, given to the sur- 
— a liquid, will form sagen olay 
tenter of percussion, even when t 
liquid is agitated. — kinds of undu- 
lations may cross each otheg.in water, as in 
air, without being disturbed in their pro- 
pagation ; little movements may ride wver 
each other, E peat pac ane Pes the less 
intensity of sound duri e day appears 
to he the intaemnasion of homogeneity in 
the elastic medium. . During the day, 
there is a sudden interruption of density, 
wherever small streamlets of -air of a high 
temperature rise over parts-of the soil un- 
equally heated. ‘The sonorous undulations 
are divided, as the rays of light are re- 
fracted, and form the. mirage. (looming), 
wherever strata of air of unegual density 
ae con me The propagation of sound 
when a stratum rogen 
is made to rise in a tube ¢ eco 
end above a stratum of aim ic ai 
tes uct 
Position ¢ es of car acid gas, 
ig glass filled with Champagne wine 
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rivations, Formerly, excited to labour 
the Jesuits, they did not want 


food. 
The fathers cultivated maize, Fre bona 


(frisoles) and other European vegeta 
they even planted sweet vranges and ta 
marinds round the villages ; aud they pos- 
sessed twenty or thirty thousand head of 
cows and horses, in the ,savannahs of 
Atures and Carichana. «They had at their 
service a great number of slaves and ser- 
vants (peones), to take care of their herds. 
Nothing is now cultivated but a lictle cas- 
sava, and a. few plantains. The fertility 
of the soil however is:such, that -at Atures 
I counted on a single branch of musa 108 
fruits, 4 or 5 of which: would almost suffice 
for the daily nourishment of a man, The 
culture of maize is entirely neglected, and 
the horses and cows have ‘disappeared. 
Near the raudal, a part: of the village still 
bears the name of Passo del ganado (furd 
of the cattle), while the descendants of 
those very [ndians, whom. the Jesuits had 
assembled. in a mission, speak of horned 
cattle as.of animals.of:a race that is’ lost. 
In. going up the Qrounoko, toward San 
Cashes del Rio Negro, we saw the last cow 
at Carichana. . The fathers of the Observ- 
ance, who:now govern these vast countries, 
did not immediately succeed the Jesuits, 
During an interregnum of — years 
the missions were. visited only from time 
to time, and by, Capuchin monks. The 
nts of the secular government, under 
the title of Commissioners of the King, ma- 
naged the Aatos or farms of the Jesuits 
with culpable negligence. -They killed the 
catile in order to sel the hides. Many 
heifers were devoured -by tigers, and a 
greater number perished in consequence 
of wounds made by the bats: of. the 
raudales, which- are -much-.less,- but far 
bolder than the -bats of the Llanos. At 
the time of the expedition of: the bounda- 
ties, the horses.of En a, Carichana, 
and Atures, were: conveyed as far as San 
Jose of Maravitanos, where, onthe banks 
of the Rio Negro, _~ yon pe could 
on ‘them after a long passage, 
ad of a very inferior quality, by the river. 
Amazon Grand Para.; Since the. year 
1795, the cattle of the Jesuits have entirely 
disappeared, There now remains in tes- 
timony.of the ancient cultivation of. these 
countries, and. the. industrious. activity of 
the fiest «missionaries, only a few trunks of 
the e.and-tamarind in the savannahs, 
ee by. wild trees... ry Toad 
a tigers, or jagyarsy which are 
dangerous for the editle than - the .bats, 
come into the village at Atures, and devour 
the pigs of the poor Indians. ‘The mis- 
sionary. related: to-us-a striking .instance of 
the. familiarity of these.ani upon. the 
whole i a ero 7am ee 
our arrival, a jaguar, whieh was.thuught.to 
be. young, though of poleeuan had 
wounded a child in-playing bim; J use 
confidently expression, which may 
facts which are not without interest im the 
Tees ane anaes 0f paleaal- als. Two 





savaonah, which —- = 
ten traversed, “At two o'clock in the 
ternoon, @ jaguar issued from the fo 
and he je the- children, i 
around tt 


vem ; “sometimes he hid him { 


in the high grass, sometimes he s 
forward, his back bent, his head bung 


down, in the manner of our cats. The | 


little boy, ignorant of his danger, seemed 
to be sensible of it only when the j 
with one of his paws gave him some — 
on the head. These blows, at first sli 
became ruder and ruder; the claws of the 
jaguar wounded the~child, and the blood 
flowed with violence. The little girl then 
took a branch of a tree, struck the aniuni,. 
and it fled from her. The Indians ran up 
at the cries of the children, and saw the 
jaguar, which retired bounding, without the 
least show of resistance. 

“ The little boy was brought to us, who 
appeafed lively and-intelligent.. The claw 
of the jaguar had taken away the skin from 
the lower part of the forehead, and there 
was a second scar at the iop of the head.” 

“ Among the) monkeys,” the author 
continues, “ whieh we saw at the mission 
of.the Atures, we fuund one new species, 
of the tribe of sais and sajous, which: the 
Creoles -vulgarly call machis, It is the 
ouavapavi with grey hair and a bluish face, 
It has the orbits of the eyes and forehead 
as white as snow, which at first sight dis: 


tinguish it frown the simie cupucina, the} 


simia apella, the simia trepida, and the 
other weeping monkeys hitherto so con 
fusedly described. .This little animal is.as 
gentle as it is ngly. Every day. io the 
court-yard of the missionary it seized “ne 
upon which it remained from map 
night, travefsing the savannahs, We 
also seen it upun the back of a Jarge cal, 
which ha been brought up with it in far 
ther Zea’s. huuse. 

“ It wasamong thecataracts that we! 
to hear of the hairy man of the woods, cal 
salvaje, that carries off women, constmets 
huts, and sometimes eats human flesh. The 
Tamaunacks call it achi, and the Maypures 
vasitri,.or great devil, The natives and the 
ae BA: have no — of the okey, 
ence of this anthropomorphous monkey, 
which they singularly dread. Father. Gili 
gravely relates the history of a lady in.the 
town of San Carlos, who much praised the 
gentle character and attentions of the man 
of the woods. She lived several years with 
one.in great domestic harmony, and. only 
requested some hunters to take her back, 
‘ because she was tired, she and her chib 
dren (a little hairy also), of living far from 
the church. and the. sacraments.” 
same author, notwithstanding his credulits, 
confesses, that he had not been ableto 


‘find an Indian,.who asserted penne that 
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mto the southern hemisphere-;* and ‘we 
were every where blamed, in the most cul- 
tivated class of society; for being the only 
persons te doubt the existence the great 
anth phous monkey of America. 
‘We shall first observe, that there are cer- 
tain regions, where this belief is particu- 
larly prevalent among the people; such 
are the hanks of the Upper Oroonoko, the 
valley of Upar near the lake of Maracaybo, 
the: mountains of Santa Martha and of Me- 
rida, the provinces of Quixos, and the 
banks of the Amazon near Tomependa. 

To all these places, so distant one from the 
other, it is repeated, that the salvaje is 
easily recognized by the traces of its feet, 
the toes of which are turned backward. 
But if there exist a monkey of a large size 
in the New Continent, how ‘has it hap- 
pened that during three centuries no man 
worthy of belief has been able to procure 
the skinofone? Several hypotheses pre- 
sent themselves to the mind, in order to 
explain the source of so ancient an error 
or belief. Has the famous capuchin mon- 
key of Esmeralda, the canine teeth of 
which are more than six lines and a half long, 
the physiognomy much more like man’s 
than that of the ourang otttang, and which, 
when irritated, rubs its beard with its hand, 
given rise to the fable of the salvaje? It 
is not so large indeed “as the coaita 
(simia ~paniscus); but when ‘séén: at 
the top of a tree, and the head only 
visible, it might easily ‘be taken for 
@ human ‘being. It may be also (and 
this opinioh appears to. me the most pro- 
bable), that the man of the woods was one 
of those large bears, the footsteps of which 
resemble those of a man, and which is be- 
lieved in every country to attack women. 
‘Phe-animal killed in my time at the foot of 
the mountains of Merida, and sent by the 
name of salvaje to Colonel Ungaro, the go- 
vernor of the province Varinas, was in fact 
abear, with -black and smooth fur.” 

These extraordinary accottnts are suc- 

— ty a detailed history of oe Moschet- 

is region; perhaps ‘the most re- 
markable of all its animal phenomena. 

‘“ Persons who have not ‘navigated the 
great rivers of equinoctial America, for in- 
stance, the Oroonvko and the Rio Magda- 

catscarcely conceive, how without in- 

by ao ‘Of life, you may 

insects flying in the air, 

one how ‘the tg sa of shite little ani- 
$ may re vast regions wholly unin- 
habitable. However polite vent aeely be 
to-endure pain without complaint, however 
tively: an interest you may take in the ob- 
Jetts of your researches, it is impossible not 


form ofa nee- 

getting into the mouth and nos- 
‘you canghing and sneezing when- 
to speak in’the-dpen' air. 


of the Oroonoko; in the vil» 


placed on the‘banks of thie river, sur- 
ernnr ar eer’ 
plague o ‘flies, af an 
le subject of conversation. When 
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two persons meet in the morning, the first 
questions they address to each other are, 
* Hew- did you find the dari 
the night? How are we to day for the 
moschettoes.” These questions remind 
us of a Chinese form of politeness, 
which indicates the ancient state of the 
country where it took birth. Salutations 
were made heretofore in the celestial 
empire, in the following works, vou-tou-. 
hou,* Have you been incommoded in the 
night by the serpents? We shall soon see, 
that on ‘the banks of the Tuamini, ‘in 
the river Magdalena, and still more at 
Choco, the country of gold and platina, the 
Chinese compliment on the serpents might 
be added to that cf the moschettoes.”’ 
Other curious facts are recorded, and il- 
lustrate this subject. Mr: H. says— 
- “ At Mandavaca we found an old mis- 
sionary; who told us with an air of sadness, 
that he had.spent his twenty years of mos 
chettoes in America. He desireil us to look 
well at his legs, that we might be able to 
tell one day, ‘ poor alla (beyond sea), what 
the poor monks suffer in the forests of 
Cassiquiare.’ Every sting leaving @ small 
darkish brown point, his legs were so 
speckled, that it was difficult to recognize 
the whiteness of his skin throngh the spots 
of coagulated blood. If the insects of the 
simulium genus abound in the Cassiquiare, 
which has white waters, the culices, or 
zancudoes, are so much the more rare; 
you scarcely find any there, while on the 
rivers of bluck waters, in the Atabapo and 
the Rio Negro, there are generally some 
zancudoes and no moschetloes.” 


{To be continued). 





The History of Plague, as it lately appeared 
in the Islands of Malta, Gozo, ut, 
Cephalonia, 5c. By J. D: Tully, Esq. A, 8. 
London, 1821, 8vo. pp. 292. 

If a reader take up this work, perceiving 
the name of'a medical author treating upon 
a professional subject, and expect to find 
laid open in terms of the art, the causes, 
symptoms, and process of cure of the 
plague, he will be disappointed: This is 
not here the object of the author. “ It 
was cer ne intended,” says the preface, 
“ to offer to the profession a medital tréa- 
tise on this disease,” and this.work is pro- 
mised ona future occasion. In the meah- 
while, the more popular view of the ‘rise 
and suppression of'the plagues which broke 
out in our possessions in the Mediterranean, 
from 1813 to 1815, is B aieseme va to-the pub- 
lic, with the view’ of counteracting some 
novel Hoctrines, which have beeri recently 
promulgated, of. the ae ee of the 
plague. These notiuns are altogether at 
‘variance with the experience of those quar- 
ters which are almost constantly ted 
with this disease, And although these doc- 
trines have been exploded before the work 
of our author could reach this country, he 
mankind, im “givitig- to the Tight so 
thentic a detail of thts ‘si disorder, and 





ape Nyman cote he eat 
tic, that in its nature it ishowiseinfectivus, 


acttptable ‘setyice to. 
au-" 


or communicable by the air, but sdlely conta- 
gious or to be received by actual contact. 

The term plague may have been applied 
in various parts of the world to epidemics 
of an infectious kind ; but the disease here. 
treated of is the plague peculiarly prevalent 
in the Levant. [tis the extraordinary.na- 
ture of this malady, that none may be more 
easily avoided, may be approached with 
more perfect impunity, and that simply by 
shunning contact: yet no one seeis, 
where once seizing on the human frame, 
more to baffle the medical art—to make.a 
more rapid and certainly fatal . progress. 
It has, therefore, been found, that the sol- 
dier is the best physician, and the sword 
and bayonet, enforcing segregation of the 
diseased from the sound, to .be, the surest 
treatment. Buonaparte had ‘much expe- 
rience of the plague when in Egypt; and 
happening to be visited at Elba by one of 
the chief civil officers of Malta, he enquired 
into the mode of treatment adopted by.sir 
Thomas Maitland, and. expressed strongly 
his concurrence, on learning that the sole 
remedy to be relied upon was the sword,,to, 
compel separation. 

Mr. Tully commences his account with 
the plague which appeared at. Maltaxin 
1813. It was brought into that island by 
means of the brig St. Nicholas, which ar- 
rived from Alexandria on. the @8th of 
March, 1813. “ 

“ From the deposition of the captain, it 
appeared, that two of his crew, which con- 
sisted of ten persons, had been suddenly 
seized, during the voyage, with violent 
symptoms of a pestilential nature, which 
suddenly terminated their existence, . The 
ship, on her departure from Alexandria, 
was furnished with a foul bill of health, 
that is to say, a declaration from the. Bri-. 
tish consular office, of the actual existence, 
of plague in that’city. 

“ The danger attendant on the detention 
of the St. Nicholas, in the part of Malta, 
as far as it exposed the public health. 
and safety, to very imminent risk, was 
taken into consideration .by the competent 
authorities at the time. 

“ During these deliberations, the captain, 
of the St. Nicholas was taken ill, with all 
the. symptoms of plague upon him. This 


|took place on the ist of April, and.on_ the 


following day, the sailor who attended him, 
was attacked with similar symptoms. On 
the 7th both died; and, on an inspettion of 
the bodies, no doubt remained as to the 
nature of the disease. ‘ oe oe 
“ These unfortunate events,. determined 
the government to send the St, Nicholas 
back to Alexandria, and she sailed: on. the . 
10th ‘of April for that port, under‘the es- 
cort of his majesty’s brig Badger.. Sb 
“The public midd was now somew 
tranquillized: the apartments occupied 
the infected, were réported to have bee _.., 
duly exptirgated, and the precantions th&, .. 
had been adoptéd, were*generally believed 
sufficient to ensure safety, © 
“ bee for the country, et the ‘mo~ 
meft the public were thus indulging them- 
} selves in the fond hope of security, this in-- 





sidious disease was insinuating itself 
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itt Strada St. Paols ; she was attacked on 
tlie 16th of April, and was attended in her 
illness by a physician of high respectability; 
and, ah the symptoms.were violent, 
aud death followed ina few days, it does 
aot appear, that, al the moment, any sus- 
Picions were excited as tu the nature of the 
disease; insomuch, that the customary 
church services were performed ovér the 
jody, and it was buried in the accustomed 
thinner. A few hours after the death of 
tife daughter, the wife of the shoemaker 
was attacked with a high degree of fever, 
accompanied with violent head-ache, vo- 
raiting and pers quickly succeeded by 
abortion. On the 3rd of May the symp- 
tots were-still more alarming, and on the 
ath, the committee of health, in an extra- 
ordinaty‘session, reported the public health 
to’ be in imminent danger. About this pe- 
fied the wife of the shoémaker died, and 
ou the evening of the same day, the body 
was examined by several professioual men, 
and the original report was confirmed, 
This event had scarcely occurred, when 
the shoemaker himself was taken ill; upon 
the knowledge of which, and the generat 
suspicions of the nature of the disease, most 
of the inhabitants were thrown into the 
utmost consternation ; alarm spread itself 
every where, and flight was not only me- 
ditated, but in numerous inStatices carried 
ihto’ effect. The. streets and roads were 
crowded with carts, conveying the baggage 
of maoy families hurrying to the interior ; 
whifst the sea-faring people were betaking 
themselves to their ships. Those accus- 
tomed to similar scenes in the Levant, as 
well as the English generally, and the 
most prudent pact of the natives shut 
themselves up within their respective resi- 


7 During several days, little, obviously in- 
dicative of plague appeared, and the inha- 
bitants were almost 


ulled into security, 
when— 
_* On the 16th the disease began visibly 
to increase, assuming in its nature a most 
terrific aspect, and offering the most un- 
equivecal proofs of plague; many deaths 
. Were announced, and it now appeared, that 
connegiod tiad every where insinuated it- 
self” : : 
- Barly in June, the extent of this awful 
isttation hi me evety w appa- 
rent, in the town and the casals or vil. 


. 


dead, and Me assisted, pepaanig 
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4. person of |) 
the daughter of a shoemaker, who resided |: 


)servation was the only acknowledged law, 
jand_all alike cicuadled diet fellow-creatures,, 
§ Dependants, friends, relations, love himself, 
'‘Savag'd by woe, forgot the tender:tie,.*. °. 
| The sweet engagements of the feeling heart.’”’ 
i A$ THomson. 
By the adoption of rigorous measures of 
seclusion, the disease was graduall 
fined ; but it was not till the beginning of 
1814, that it was so completely eradicated 
in Valletta, as to allow free intercourse. 
On the 7th of January, proclamation di- 
rected the court of judicature to recom- 
mence their regular sessions. 


It was in the Ionian Islands that Mr. 
Tully, presiding over the medical depart- 
ment, was immediately engaged in watch- 
ing and checking the progress of the plague 
which broke out successively in several of 
those islands.—He thus relates its .com- 
meggement in Corfu :— 

“ It was at the little village of Marathia, 
in the district of Leftimo, that the plague 
first discovered itself in the island of Corfu. 
A committee. was in consequence con- 
stituted, of whieh I, was appointed presi- 
dent, to investigate and report upon the 
nature of the disease. 

“« Accordingly, on the same evening I pro- 
ceeded for Leftimo, accompanied by two of 
the principal physicians of the island ; after 
an anxious investigation, we found, thata 
fever had broken out amongst this little 
community so far back as the 15th of the 
previous month (November, 1815,) and that 
this disease had assumed a most malignant 
form; thirteen, out of a population of about 
fifty, having died. This was the sum of all 
the real information we could obtain, and 
from a people over whom ignorance and su- 
perstition seemed to reign with unbounded 
sway, it was with difficulty we could even ob- 
tain this. They attributed the whole of the 
evils, with which they were afflicted, to the 
agency of a spirit, being that of a man who 
had beeu murdered in the neighbourhood 
of the village some months before. They 
were confident, that this was the true cause 
of their sufferings, and.endeavoured to make 
every atonement to the. angry spirit by 
means of church offerings, prayers, and 
propeegions, All who died, it was asserted, 

been attacked either in the evening, or 
returning from.their field Jabours, or during 
the night... Fhey believed, that the spirit 
inflicted, punishment by stripes, and by 
efforts at strangulation, and that the terror 
excited in theminds of all those who were 
attacked, and the continued nightly perse- 
cution of the spirit, hurried them from.one 
extreme of agony to another, until their 
sufferings terminated in death.” 
. Precautions were adopted to prevent the 
disease from extending itself beyond its ori- 
ginal limits, but it had, however, found its 


way into other parts; and the cause was dis- |; 


covered. to have been a religious ceremony, 


Maratha, at which seven or eight 








deavouring to « the do i 
| Seer nat 







{ike disease: broke out 


con- f 


‘ the whole. ato yn :; 


"We have not space to cite the several 

ke different inter. 

| vals, and when-expected to be entirely ex. 

tinguished, We cannot however, ‘résist 

given the curious account of its appearance 
io another part of Corfu :— ‘ 

The river Potami, which divides the town 
of this.name from Melicchia, had hitherto 
been its boundary ; but; faithful to the course 
it had run, checked as it effectually had been 
by the cordon that extended acrags 
the island frem north to south, ‘the disease 
crossed the river, where it finally terminated, 
I may almost say, at the very brink of -the 
sea. 

‘* Upon theappearance of- e at Potami 
the inhabitents of Melioctie ros ice 
tiguity, were placed under close observa, 
tion ; daily medical inspection took place; 
and, although . intercourse between the 
families was not expressly prohibited, pre- 
caution was strongly urged. The inhabi- 
tants were prevented from entering the 
country, and their churches and places of 
public resort directed to be closed: 

“ Such was our imaginary security on-the. 
2nd of April, 1816, when the medical off» 
cer of Melicchia (assistant-surgeon Goodi. 
son, of the 75th regiment, whose conduct, 
during a perilous and arduous duty, merits 
the highest encomiums),;called ‘upon me to 
state, that he had visited a young woman 
mepecten ill that morning, and ber 
general appearance he strongly suspected 
the case to be plague. I proceeded without 
delay to the house, and oa demanding te 
see the patient, s i she was led 
forth by an aged-mother; she was unable, 
to continue in an erect posture, her limbs 
trembled, and I soon perceived, that there’ 
was not wanting a sympton which 
plague in its most aggravated form, 

“ It appeared that this young woman, 
Maria Canta, had been working in her ga 
den in the rear of her house, precelig 
day, and that towards the evening, fait 
to the period that plague was in 
ushered in, she was suddenly attacked. 
The disease had assumed the most malig- 
nant form, rapid-in its and pro- 
mised to be as rapid in its termination; the 
prognosis was too true ; for shortly after she 
was received into the hospital; death ter 
minated her sufferings, the disease running 
its course in thirty-stx hours. 

“ The family, and all who were suspected. 
of having communicated with ‘them for 
several days previous, were ed te 
the different camps, according te their s 
spective grades of suspicion. — yay 

“ This investigation had but pt com 
meoced, when an aged female of the same 
name, and distantly related to the deceased, 
was taken ill. The resideace of this womam 
was distant from thefirst case. As she was 
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felt it would be uti po: 
pohly eee , under this con- 
viction, I called for the services of a Greek 
whose zeal I had witnessed on simi- 
occasions, and requested him to accom- 
pany me to the houses of all those with 
whom we had ‘reason to. believe either 
of the members of those families, in which 
plague had manifested itself, had commu- 
nitated ; urging him to etplain.to. them, in 
the most impressive ternis, the importance 
of: a candid confession... This: duty was 
faithfully fulfilled ; and the members of the 
immediate family of théaged female under 
disease were threatened, at thatawful mo- 
ment, with excommunication, if they with- 
held:the information so anxiously required. 
This produced the desired effect; and a 
confession followed, developing 4 long list 
of persons, with whom the family were in 
the habits ofintimaey and daily intercourse. 
It appeared, however, that tlie old woman 
had not quitted her house for a considerable 
time. : 

“The patient was the next object of at- 
tention; I examined --her . immediately. 
Two evenings previous to my ‘visit, she had 
(to aise her own words) an “ aguish fit,” 
which continued nearly two hours, and was 
followed by head-ache more than asually 
severe; bul, as she had frequently similar 
attacks during the winter, she took no par- 
ticular notice of it, The last evening it 
came on'sharper than dsual, with increased 
heatl-ache, .and .several. other symptoms 





' that.wete strongly indicative of plague ; ber 


eyes were heavy and watery, her breathing 
was hurried, the vital. spark seemed to be 
fast.receding, and with little suffering, and 
the utmost tranquillity of mind, she ap- 
peared insensibly passing, to the tomb. 

_“ This was the first time- she had been 
visited under suspicion; she-was faint, and 
was supported inthe arms of her sun, a 
strong young man. 

“ This, like the former, ‘was’a hopeless 
case; although the'symptoms did ttot ap- 
pear urgent, death was evidently not remote; 
the patient was removed to the hospital 
without loss of time, where she expired the 
same evening. 

“ From the confession of the son, I had 
learned, that be was. in habits of intimacy 
with the family of the deceased .Maria 
Canta, and had passed some-time at their 
house when she was taken ill; he hail also 
assisted her in the first moments of her 
indisposition. The case was thus far clear, 
and there was no longer any doubt as to the 
source from whence the mother received 
disease, the son being unquestionably the 
vehicle of contagion, imparting it to his 
aged and debilitated parent, although he 
escaped disease himself,” 

But the mode by which the plague had 
found its way to this apparently inaccessible 
Place, remains to be related :— 

Thad yet.to discover, the source of the 
on this. side of the tiver; now a 
parently of the first importance.’ T: 
mother and family ofthe deceased ‘Maria 
Canta were inflexible, with whom all my} 
efiorts were ineffectual, as they firmly 
Senied all knowledge of the cause, 
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tims to the disease! 





“ At length, after much perseverance, on 
the morning of the 25th, three days from 
the,orcurrence of the first'case, T°obtained 
the much wished for information througli 
the medium of confession; by which it 
appeared, that a man of the name of Vasili 
Samvili, a native-of Potami, anda relative 
of the deceased Maria Canta, had, a few 
days previous descended, along the -river, 
evading the vigilance of the sentries; and 
observing the deceased: and her mother in 
their vineyard on the opposite banks, con- 
tiguous to his property, he requested their 
superintendence in the pruning of his vines, 
as comimunication was cutoff between both 
towns. To ensure the work he threw four 
piastres, or small pieces of money, wrapped 
up in a piece of linen, across the river, 
which-the mother of the deceased carefully 
deposited in her bosom. -On returning in 
the afternoon, the mother handed the 
piece of linen, as she picked it up, ‘to her 
daughter, who put it into her box, where it 
remained for a few days, until she was 
called upon to make a payment; on that 
evening, and after handling the contents of 
the linen, she was seized, as has been 
already noticed. 

“ Two days after this transaction, that is 
to say, after Samvili had thrown the money 
across tha river, he (Samvili) was attacked 
with plague of the very worst-degree; and 
out of his family, which consisted of five 
individuals, not one escaped: all fell vic- 
This. man had no 
communication with the family of Canta; 
they were separated, as I-have'shewn, by 
a wide river, over which he casttheamoney ; 
and it is evident, that at the moment he 
issued from his house, he was under the in- 
fluence of disease, .although it did not 
manifest itself until two days after, 

Our author had net long had the satis- 
faction of seeing the health of the island 
of Corfu completely established, when in 
the month of June he received a summous 
to repair to Cephalonia, where the plague 
had penetrated: trom Albania, It first ap- 
peared at the village of Comitato, remark- 
able for its salubrity :— ; 

“ At Comitato there were no local ‘causes 
(beyond the absolute existence of an intro- 
duced contagion) to produce disease ; it was 
even ronmabced, to be a ‘spot. peculiarly 


healthy ; in no part of the world was robust 


old age more conspicuous; the people looked 
upon a century as a common span of life, 
and many at the time had passed that 
period by several years, and at that age 
were in the full enjoyment of all their 
faculties. ‘During the transfer to camp we 
witnessed two extraordinary occurrences, 
which will give some idea of the longevity 
of that peasantry. The son, a stout man 
of eighty-five, carried his ‘father, a jolly 
old man, who, by the parish priest’s account, 
had passed his hundred and twentieth year, 


6n his back to camp; whilst another man, | 


equally stout, about seventy years of age, 


‘carried his mother, who was a hundred arid 


ten years of age, to camp, where they con- 
tinued ‘in ect health, and ‘returned 
sufely to their homes at the expiration of 
their quarantine.” 


LETTRES. 
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We rémarked, that medicine ‘in its re~ 
source, hardly offers ‘as yet any palliation 
or remedy for this disease, so” intnrical to’ 


} human life-—The victim in utter helpless- 


ness submits to his fate. Of the last 
hundred attacked: at Malta, we have beea 
informed, that four only survived, 

As a preventive however, of plague, it 
seetis to us, that the anthor might ‘have 
dwelt something more upon the utility of 
unction with oil: —It has occurred to us to 
witness in the Mediterranean, the efficacy 
of this preservative.—It became commonly 
adopted in families, where the plague had 
broken out, and in no instance could we 
learn, that it had failed to be a perfect 
security, even to those who coutinued ta 


rendef; without resérve, the last’services to 


relatives and inmates labouring under the 
disorder.—Sv well founded did this appeat 
to the authorities in Malta, that docu- 
ments were issued by them (some of which 
new lie before us), in recommendation of the 
use of oil to all anywise exposed. Among 
these not the least were those persons Who 
were allowed to traverse the streets fot the 
sale of provisions to the secluded families, 
and the slight anointment of their bodies, 
became an established and enforced prac 
tice, under daily superiatendence. 
Theconclusion to be drawii from the work 


. before us, and from the practice of the Lé- 


vant, is, that the sure safeguard’ on tlie 
breaking out of the plague, is, for every 
family to close the doors and cut off: cot). 
munication with others.—A-pail of watet 
is placed within the docr, inté which all 
provisions afe immersed; and “a simplé 
funtigating: machine, thiough which all 
papers are passed. Wherever the disorder 
breaks out, every article of furniture of 
susceptible nature, must be depurated by 
washing and exposure to the air, and the 
diseased separated from the healthy, 
—It is ‘this within a limited time,” and, 
with few victims, that every plague thay 
be brought to a termination. ‘Were it 
not for the fatalism inculcated by Maho- 
metanism, forbidding every precaution 
against visitations held’ to be inevitable, 
this scourge would have been long ago ex- 
linet, 

We recommend the work of Mr. Tuily, 
to those who ‘may be desirous of further 
details upon this subject; and for some 
useful inferences he draws with regard tb 
quarantine regulations, which if generally 
adopted would be of much service towards 
a more ready, yet not less safe intercourse, 
amongst’ countries connected with’ the 
Levant. — 





Life of Voltaire, with inceresting: Particw. 
lars respecting his Death, and Anecdotes 
and Characters of his Contemporaries. By 
Frank Hall «Standish, Esq. “London, 
1821. 8vo. pp. 39S: aia 
The writer of this work is said to Bea 

Man of ‘Mode, diverted into the paths uf 

literaturé, from hunting and route-going. 

Of his'capacity for his original purenits, w 

cannot judge; but if he shone no brighter 

in the pre at of fashion, than he doesin 








the circle of letters, he must have been 
bitter bad company to all who had the ho- 
nour of his acquaintance, But, as this sup- 
position involves an almost impossibility, 
we would certainly recommend a return to 
that sphere where he must have cut a better 
figurethan as an author. 

From the style and construction of this 
biography we take it for a translation, if 
that term can be applied to what appears to 
be done out of French, but not into Eng- 
lish; it being rather obvious, that the per- 
former did not happen to understand either 
language. Nor can we compliment the 
matter more highly than the manner: the 
sentiments are In perfect unison with their 
medium of conveyance ; and a more unin- 
telligible combination of trash it has not 
often heen our lot to peruse. 

We lament to have this opinion to give, 
because it is always gratifying to see men of 
rank and fortune turn to refined and enno- 
biing studies; but, in truth, Mr. Standish 

ougit not to have ventured to print, till he 
had became at least a greater proficient in 
grammar, if not a greater adept in the art 
of composition. 

We cannot tell how to make our readers 
least tiresomely participate in dur impres- 
sions: to drag them through this whele 
volume is out of the question, and we find 
it difficult otherwise to connect its principal 
features. Perhaps a selection of traits may 
suffice. 

Mr. Hall sets out with a broad view of the 
Reformation ; the expediency of which he 
advocates on account of the sale of “ indul- 
gences, or passports into the other world,” 
which they certainly were not. We next 
hear of a nation more barbarous than the 
age in which it flourished, which would 
pass for a bull in Ireland ; and of the “ heroic 
contumacy” of the early Christians—but we 
are really trying to collect the meaning of 
what is beyond explication enigmatical. 
We shall quote a period or two by way of 
example. On Mazarin’s being named prime 
minister of France, tis observed —“ Riche- 
lieu had known him io Italy, during the 
war of 1630. Being aware of his ability 
for diplomatic negociations, he had brought 
him to France, deeming him capable of 
assisting his own adaiinistration, and of 
managing the affairs of the nation. The 
Ttalian, prudent as he was, learned by ex- 
perience the Ganges of his situation in the 
succession of his nor eps The 
wants of the state rendered the opulence of 
the minister too odious not to be cavilled 
at by the judgment of the public. Never- 
theless, the rich abbeys accumulated on his 
head, besides the episcopacy of Metz, were 
its principal causes.”—* It was long since a 
dispute had arisen concerning the. regale,— 
a right peculiar te the king of France (which 
runs back as far ds the most remote times), 
by which they gather the income of the va- 
cant episcopacies, aud name-others, durin 


the vacancy, to the benefits depending.” 


Louis XIV, “Reing pleased with flattery, 

having, besides, a desire of being use- 
ful to religion, notwithstanding his quarrel 
with the pope, he began by diminishing the 
liberties of the protestants, the more he o2- 
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cited their uneasiness and their murmurs; 
and soon after had recourse to violence; 
which never, in any case, equalled: per- 
suasion.” * — 

These extracts, taken from half a dozen 
cousecutive pages, and a perfectly fair 
sample of the work, will suffice to show, 
that Mr. Standish is absolutely unintelli- 
gible; in many places, we cannot even 
guess at his meaning; and throughout he 
is ungtammatical, obscure, and absurd. 
“The rich manufactories,” says he, “ of 
every sort, multiplied by Colbert, are 
looked upon as the greatest cause of its 
opulence ; Sully, however, did not approve 
of them, and for this he was often blamed.” 
One would suppose from this, that Sully 
had succeded Colbert! ! 

But’ it would be folly to waste time on 
this nonsense, The “ century of Augus- 
tus” is the translation (we use the word as 
modified in our outset) for the age of Au- 
gustus. Pascal's “‘Lettres Provencales” is 
rendered “ Provincial Letters ;” and a hun- 
dred instances of similarly gross ignorance 
appear. Surely the author never read the 
book he has published with his name. 

We will not prolong this topic, but to 
add, that the principles here blundered on, 
for we caunet say maintained, are of a 
piece with the rest; one example of pro- 
fanity and folly is enough. 

“ History maleint, that the head of Jesus 
was crowned with thorns. Yet, while we 
bow to the rod of fate, we must hesitate 
to what divinity to ascribe the attributes of 
our existence. The fire of youth, like the 
freedom of an impetuous horse, may spring 
indignant from the spur of injustice; even 
that is less felt the longer we live, and the 
more it is used; and, at last, we fall into 
a quiet and indifferent scepticism as to 
what others say, or fee], or think. The 
cl may boast that insensibility is the 
precious frnit of piety and. devotion,— the 
unprotected can tell envy, malice, and per- 
secution, to be evils incident to humanity.” 

To conclude, this life of Voltaire has but 
one character in literature, It is the most 
striking example that we ever met with, 
of the united disqualifications of want of 
information, want of grammar, want of 
sense, want of intelligibility, want. of de- 
cency, want of morals, and want of religion. 


The Universe : a Poem. By the Rev. C. R. 

Maturin. London, 1821. 8vo. p.p, 108. 
- If that can be a good poem, which will 
not be much read, this production may have 
a chance to he so designated. A pure and 
lofty vein of morality and of imaginatiun 
runs through it: there is a didactic splen- 
dour in its style, aud an elevated tone in its 
thoughts, which are sufficiently imposing 
upon the mind. But there is neither varicty, 
nor interest, nor repose. The reader wiil 
find, that in Mr. Maturins Universe 

The World is all before him, where to chuse 

His place of rest,—_ , : 
but no critic or reviewer can guide him to 
that enviable spot. In short, the poem is 
destitute of those qualities with which'an ex- 
- perienced writer of theauthor’sacknow. 














talents ought to have imbued it; and more 





resembles the excellent performance of 
first-form schoolboy, impregn with Mi . 
Akenside, and Thomson, than the 
work of a not uncelebrated writer, 

From a piece of this class, it will not be 
expected that we should fill many columns, 


The following passage is one of the finest 
we can discover to quote :-— 


“ .~How the mi; of the 
Have fleeted, like the oueire > A neste 
Leaving no trace but nameless cenotaphs ! 
All that is human fleeteth ; nought endores 
Beneath the firmament. The clear blue sky, 
That yon imperial city rose to meet, — : 
Laughs down upon its mouldering structures: 
There 
The Memphian Seers, to old Pytha, 
Exponnded, first, seed fo of pape EE 
The things Atlas taught. The zenith saa, 
That blaz’d upon the golden capolas 
Of Mauritanian Kings, with arid beam, 
Obliterates their ruinous sites, afar 
From human dwelling. Melancholy ruin 
Broods on the sepulchres of ancient pride 
Over the Asiatic waste. There fallen 
Lie throne and temple, tower and citadel, 
Th’ eer: and the state enthralled; There 
"n 


Old Zion and her old imperious foe, 

The glory of the Chaldees—Babylon, 

Erst wonder of the world !—and many a proud 

Cotemporary pilethe wilderness 

Environs with her solitary waste, 

Where mortal visits rarely,—save the step 

Of Eastern bandit, over the deep wild, 

Tracking the beast of desarts,” 

* * * & 8 © # # “Oh! togaze 

Upon the pillar’d wrecks—lone monuments 

Of times that were, but—are not, ’till all things 

By deep association of the heart, 

Turn to its loneliness and weep around! 

Till seems, as if the melancholy sky 

Had long been still, above those desolate hills, 

Fixed into sadness, on the same dread hour 

That laid their beauties low !—All slumber 
there, 

As if this were no vital world, but there 

The_noise of life had.long been bushed—and 


th ' 
Some lene abandoned planet of decay, 
Where Nature's self stood still :— Or, if the 
- bright 
Blue day—high throned at noon,—with radiant 
hues ‘ 


Of inexpressive joy, over the hills 

Waft fragrance and delight. how sadder still, 

The solemn contrast! Here, the joyous train, 

Zephyrs and sunbeams aod young flowers of 
spring, 

Breathe life on gladness ;—Desolation there, 

Wan smiling on the landscape. with her cold 

Sepulchral index, points from her grey throne 

OF most prevailing ruin, to the sweet 

Young vales of April; and with hollow voice, 

Taunts the fund spirit of delight, with tales 

Of other times ! until the gazer feels : 

The future in the mournful past, and~—while 

His lonely footsteps strike sounds, deadlier 

Than silence o’er the paths of ancient men,—— 

Thinks, ce cgay those proud and populous 
halls : 

Where neighbours, kindred and compatriots 

well, 

How may the same dead echoes be returned, 

Tn springs of ages more remote—by sons 

Of i 


posterity 2 es 
A description of Pompeii. is, perhaps, still 
more ‘effect and we have pleasure @ 
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it, as the better specimen of 
Mr, Maturin’s powers ; 
PBienw © Deep beneath 
Barth's bosom, and the mansions of the groves 
la 


Of men, —are graves of cities. Such of late, 
From its long sleep of darkness disinterr’d, 
Pompeii with its low and buried roofs. 

dark upon the miner’s progress, like 
Acity of the dead! a tomb perchance 
Where living men were buried !— Tyrant Death ! 
How didst = triumph then! thou us’d’st to 


st 
Behind thy sallow harbinger disease, 
Ortake thine open and determinate stand _ 
In battle’s ranks ; with danger at thy side 
Forewarning gallant breasts prepared to die ; 
Bat there—thy spectral visage darken'd forth, 
Amid the joyous bosom scenes of life, _ 
From its invisible ainbush —There—it found 
The myriad fantasies of hearts and brains, 
Young loves and hopes and pleasures all abroad, 
Spreading their painted wings, and wantoning 
la life’s glad summer breeze, frum flower to 
flower! 
And, with the fatal spell of one dread glance, 
Blasted them all !—How sunk the tender maid 
Then sileut in the chill and stiffening clasp 
Of her dead lover! Echo had not ceased 
To catch love's inarticulate extasies, 
Strained in a first embrace—for ever, then, 
Fixed statue-like in Deeth’s tremendous arms ; 
A hideous contrast !—One fell moment stilled 
Lovers and foes alike ;—gvorkers of good, 
And guilty wretches, (en the statesman’s 
a 


rai 
Stopp’d in ite calculatios’, and the bard 
Sunk by his lyre ;—the loud precession 


_ Before the temple—eli the cares of life, 


With action and contirvance, through the streets 

Thronged multitudinous, in their busy time 

Of bustleand magnificence,—and atl 

Life’s th ds were abroad, and the high 
sounds 

Of civic pomp rose andible from far :— 

But londer rose the terrible voice of ruin 

Over their mirth,“ ng sT1L1,"—and all was 
hushed! 

Save the short shuddering cries that rose un- 
heard— 

The upturn’d glances from a thousand homes 

Through the red closing surge ! the awful groan 

Of agitated Nature ;—and beneath, 

Ten thousand victims turned to die :—Above 

Bri ht sunbeams lit the plain—a nameless tomb! 

The merits of “The Universe,” and the 

characteristics of the author’s composition, 

will readily begathered frum these extracts, 

which are as favourable to him as any our 





laste could select, though weakened by end- 


repetitions of “ thens” and “ theres,” and 
other fillgups. That he frequently fails 
10 his attempts to produce similar images, 
aod to reach the pathetic or sublime, may 
Very shortly be demonstrated. For instance 
10 a grand astronomical picture, we are told, 
(rage 4.) of the “ diversities of light,” (pro 

r: 


“ Seen in the rainbow, when its coloured arch 
Hangs glitt'ring on the humid air and drives” 
The cong: 


- '. va) bf 

Glitter is a enfoctate word, applied to the 
rainbow, and its driving the vapours, is 
neither just, natural, nor philosophical 

. » this is, careless phraseology, in 

ee fy All bail! 

Whether on this fair earth, or far awa : 
Thousiv’es, euthrosted upon the forthe: ~ 


‘| who contrive to get through so many extra- 





_ And again, in the very next page,(6) we 
have.a mean and absurd illustration of the 
glorions firmament ; 

“ Where through yon far, august metropolis 

LE prt mansions, dwells the architect?” _ 

é most elevated idea excited by which, is 
that of a city illuminated ; the most obvious, 
that of the coinmon lamplights. 

A fourth example startles us, in page 30; 
where, at one rapidly descending stride from 
a laboured description of measureless eter- 
nity, the author says: 

“ T slept i* the Dargle, and as slumber drew, 
Its curtain o’er the gates of sense, &c.” 

We shall conclude these remarks with 
only one further specimen. In a prophetic 
anticipation of a millenium, “ fleets of sail” 
are seen in the vision, like “ cities of the 
main,” and consequently not vessels of 
small tonnage; yet, such is our anthor’s nau- 
tical and geographical knowledge, that 

“ onward they pass, 
Plying to greet the imperial obelisks 
Of renovated Ava; or more west 
The cities of Cashmere.” 

Nothing, we presume, could astonish the 
inhabitants of Banal, Durroo, Kalad, or Is- 
tamabad, more than to be visited by a fleet, 
among their barriers of mighty rock, and 
between the mountain sources of the Mar, 
the Chenaub, or even the Indus. But, 
poets may sail wherever they please ; water 
and dry land are the same to their ships, 
and they are the men to be sent to explore 
polar seas. If they could not find a floe in 
the ice, their flow of verse would be as good, 
and thedip of their pen equivalent toany,mag- 
netic dip; no fear of soundings with them, 
for their lines would never fail; who so fitto 
explore the bays; whose drift could have al- 
ways the like tendency toa happy conclusion; 


ordinary passages; who so able to dash on 
from parallel to parallel ; whose smoothness 
would be more consonant with oil, or whose 
pathos more at home amongst blubber; who 
are more accustomed to straits, to “ hail,” 
and torime ;—in fine, these swans of the muse 
are the very birds for the crow’s nest; and 
we earnestly entreat Mr. Barrow,(if not too 
late), to have a ship-load of them dispatched 
this season, to second the endeavours of the 
Hecla and Fury. Mr. B. indeed, may tell 
us all this rig-ma-role is “ very like'a whale,” 
and for fear our readers should agree in that 
opinion, we shall, (taking leave of The Uni- 
verse), only put here what the French put to 
all their books 
Fin. 

Note. While noticing one of Mr. Maturin’s 
works, we take occasian to insert a grave charge 
against another, which has reached us, from an 
unknown hand: this seems to be the age of pla- 
giarists. ; 

“ I am surprised, thatyamong the nume- 
rous reriews of Melmoth -the - Wanderer, 
some of which ere sufficiently condemnatory, vo 
one has charged the author with the impndent | 
plagiarism, of which he has been guilty, through | 
a considerable portion of his, work. 

“ Those who are conversant with French lite-. 
rature, must be aware, that a very affecting story 
was nodertaken hy Diderot, under circumstances 
of rather an amusing bature, This anthor, in 
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vantage of an appeal made agaiust her vows, by 
@ young nun, at Paris,* to found a fictitious ap- 
plication to a benevolent old officer, of their ac- 
qtaintance, as from the young lady in question, 
for the purpose of inducing him to return from 
the Bountry, to which he had retired some 
months before. The Marquis was deceived by 
the trick to the full extent of their: wishes ; and 
the matter went so far, that they were at length 
obliged to pretend, that the lady wasdead; the ol@ 
gentleman being extremely moved with the piteous 
tale. To this circumstance we owe a most extra. 
ordinary fiction (as to persons), though probably 
founded on facts, which bears the title of “ La 
Religieuse, par Diderot,” and which, one of the 
most respectable houses, in the publishing de- 
partment here, has informed me was even trans- 
lated into English. Of the accuracy of this 
statement I am rather dubious, as there are parts 
of the work that will hardly bear an English 
dress. - But, that Mr. Maturin has appropriated 
no small part thereof to his own use, changing 
the hero froma female to a male, particularly 
in the scenes of torture his Spaniard undérwent 
in the convent, viz. the betwitching, punishing, 
and exorcising, Lam prepared to prove,.having a 
copy of the French work in my possession. 
Taking the insignificant materials of an obscure 
novel writer, and working them up in some other 
shape may be pardonable ; but, when the author 
of Bertram, &c. copies about a whole volume 
from Diderot, and that without the slightest ac- 
knowledgment, it may be allowable to say, that 
he does himself no goed, 

“The history of this work is amusing, and the 
following anecdote is prefixed to the edition of 
which IT have acopy. One day, when Dide- 
rot was employed upon his Religieuse, his friend 
Delainville paid him a visit, and fonnd him ex- 
ceedingly sorrowful, with his face bathed in 
tears; ‘ Whatails you ?’ said Delainville, * What 
uils me?’ replied Diderot, I* am distressed with 
astory d am writing.’” 

C, Hs 








SIR Re PORTER’S TRAVELS, 
(Continued. ) 

Wantof room in our last prevented us 
from inserting the whole of the extracts we 
intended to make from the author’s very 
interesting account of his residence at Tif- 
lis, fis observations on the mi by Cau- 
casian chain, are altogether gvod ; but we 
can copy only a part, describing some of the 
superstitions and dreadful phenomena con- 
nected with that giant belt of mountains, in 
which Elborus is estimated to be 16,700 feet — 
above the level of the sea, 

“There isa tradition here, that during the 
subsiding of the deluge, the ark of Noah, 
while floating over these mountains in the 
direction of Ararat, its place of final rest, 
smote the head of Elborus with its keél, and 
the cleft it made in the mountain has re- 
mained ever since. To give any colour of 
feasibility to the legend, it had better have 
represented,that the ark struck off the top of 
the one mountain in its passage tothe other ; 
for,.otherwise, Elborus, towering as it is, 

being at present much lower than Ararat, it 
opal hot have been touched at all by the 
sacred vessel floatisig towardsso much higher 
a_cegion. But this oral remembrance of 
some junction having taken place between 
Elberus and the earliest personages of Holy 


© This owatved about 1798 








combination with sowe of lis astoerstes, took wd- 
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——_ 
tached to the history of this celebrated 
mountain. Heathen traditions, and classical 
writers affirm, that Elboris was the huge 
and-sa rock of the Caucasus to which 
pAb pains es mg ue g a bueEs- 
chylus, has drawn its picture? In his $ 
alcet, we find hesseanieude: sublimity and 
terrors ef that ‘stony girdle of the worid,’ 
that quarry of the globe, whence all its other 
moutitains may seem to have been chisselled; 
such areéits wondrous abysms, its vast and 
caverned sides, and summits of every form 
and’ altitude, mingling with the clouds. 
There is stil] a tradition amongst the natives, 
who reside in. the valleys of Elborus, that the 
bones of an enormous giant, exposed there 
by Diyine wrath, are yet to be seen on its 
smaller summit. Indeed, the story is so 
much a matter of firm belief with the rude 
tribes in that:quarter of the Caucasus, that 
people are to be found amongst them, who 
will swear they have seen these huge re- 
mains. Marvellous as the story is, it seemed 
so well attested, that some time ago, an Eu- 
ropean. general officer thought, he might 
make it aground for penetrating farther than 
had yet been attempted, into the interior of 
ihe mountains; and accordingly, I was told, 
he set forth on this expedition, with a party 
of two hundred men anda light piece of ar- 
tillery, to ascertain the truth of so extraor- 
dinary a tale. However, the moment was 
not yet arrived for a European eye to be- 
hoid thé remains of this dead Colossus; for 
searcely had he penctrated any distance into 
the reeesses of the mountain, when a dread- 
ful avalanche rolled in fury down its side, 
and éverwhelmed the whole party, excepting 
its leader, and two or three soldiers. There 
was now no doubt amongst the natives, that 
ihe intention of the expedition was to have 
given charitable sepulture to the unburied 
corpse, and that the accident bappened in 
consequence of the vengeance of the spirits 
of the mountain, who had the mysterious 
relics in charge ; thus to show, that the doom 
ef their being left to bleach on‘that unshel- 
tered. pock for ever, should never be re- 
versed, So far the judgment of the spirits 
of the mountain! But it is more credibly 
believed, by the persons who told me the 
story, that the real abject of the expedition, 
which set forth under this mask, was to re- 
eonndiire ground for the establishment of 
some good positions in the mountains,” 

Avalanches frequently happen in these 
siupendous regions ;” 

* And, they are not always confined to 
ihe winter season ; but happen at any time, 
when either the power of the sun, or the 
weight of the snows, may disengage the 
preponderating load from its hold on the 
mountain, In June, 1776, the course of the 
‘Terek was stopped ‘by one of these ice tor- 
rents; when its im waters rose to the 
height of 958 feet, and suddenly tearing a 
Passage thr the rocky barrier of that 
tremendous defile, with a noise louder than 
thunder resounded by a thousand echoes, 
rushed oe devastating flood. 

i was the horrid scene, 
brought.tousin the month of N ; 
7817- ‘The pale summit of the- mountain 








ofthe kind até ; | 


into the dark valley between Derial‘aud the 
vil which bears ‘the mountain’s name, 
had been seen a eh op In an in- 
stant it was launched 3 and nothing 
twas now beheld for the stiaken sitow, i 
dreadful over-shadowing of the falling de- 
struction. The noise that accompanied it, | 
was the most stunning, bursting, and rolling 
onward, of all that must make death certain. 
As the avalanche rushed on, huge masses 
of rock ritted from the mountain’s side, were 
driven before it; and the snows, and ‘ice of 
centuries, pouring down-in immense’ shat- 
tered forms, and rending heaps, fell, like the 
fall ofan earthquake ; covering from human 
eye, villages, valleys, and people! What an 
awful moment, when,all was still !—when 
the dreadful cries of man and beast were 
heard no more; and the tremendous ava- 
lanche lay a vast, motionless, white shroud 
on all around. 

“ The magnitude of the destruction will 
readily be comprehended, when it is under- 
stood, that the depth of the snow, which 
thus rolJed downwards in sight of the ap- 
palled inhabitants of the valley, was full 
twenty-eight fathoms, thatis, 168 feet ; and 
its extent more than six wersts, er four 
miles, English. It immediately blocked up 
the course of the Terek, whose obstructed 
waters, beating up, in immense. billows, 
foaming and raging against this strange im- 
pediment, seemed at times, ready to over- 
top it; but, still repelled by the firmness and 
height of the snow, it fell back om its bed 
with a roaring that proclaimed the dreadful 
scene to a vast distance, “The overcharged 
waters then formed themselves into a lake, 
which spread down the whole valley, on 
the river-side of its tremendous barrier; 
thus completely barring all communication 
with Wlady Caucasus. Nearly twelve days 
elapsed before the river had sapped its way 
through so immense a body of consolidated 
snow; but, when it did makeani opening, its 4 
flood, and fury, and devastating conse- 
quences, fell not fay short of the dreadful 
ruin: occasioned by the cause of its ob- 
struction. Bridges, forts, every thing con- 
tiguous to its. path, were washed away in 
the torrent,” 

As we do not like to leave Tiflis with so 
painful an impression, we shall diversify 
our page, and finish with some particulars 
respecting the people of Circassia; obtained 
from natives who accompanied the Russian 
embassy. 

‘The prince and his nobles have much 
the same sort of education that was bestow- 
ed on the great men amongst our Saxén 
ancestors; manly exercises, and the use of 
arms. The prince alone is regularly taught 
to read and write. In all but this distine- 
tion, (which isa real superiority, as.its ten- 
dency is to enlarge the knowledge where 
most power resides,) he is trained, from 
his earliest youth, along with the younger 
chieftains, to the management of the horse, 
and the mastery of every weaport in use 
amongst them; and at a certain age, he 
accompanies his instructors and their fol- 








lowers in vem excursions against the 
neighbouring predatory tribes, to inure him 


rd tig 


alike wit pas: St Fea. 
dily conduct him into the serriborien, his. 
enemies, and the avenues that might easiest. - 
lead them to. his own. Swkasi-aeal? 
“ The women, who are.so often.the 
spoil sought after by the maranding tribes 
about Circassia, are brought up in simple 
and domestic habits by their mothers; a 
mode of education that must'make the act 
of being torn from their parents and coun. 


try doubly distressing to the youthful: viel . 


tims. They are taught by their mothers; 
not merely the use of the needle in decora. 
tive works, but to make their own clothes, 
and those of the men of their family. Soon 
aftera female infant is born, her waist is 
encircled bya leathern bandage, sewn tight, 
and which only gives way afterwards to the 
natural growth of the child. It is then-re- 
placed by another ; and so on, till the shape 
is completely formed, according to the taste 
of the country. The first night of her nup2 
tials, the husband cuts the cincture with his 
poignard; acustom something dangerous, 


_and certainly terrific, to the blushing bride: 


After marriage the women are kept very, 
close, not‘even their husbands’ own rela- 


tions being suffered to visit them; but, . 
_what seems an extraordinary inconsistency, 


a man has no objection to allow. that. priviq 
lege toastranger, whom he permits to en- 


ter the sacred. precincts of-his home, with« 


out himself to. be a guard over its decoram, 
For it is a rule with the Circassians, never! 
to be seen by a third person in the presence 
of their wives; and they observe it strictly 
to their latest years: 

“ On the morning of ‘the celebration of a 
marriage, the bride presents her intended, 
husband with a coat of mail, helmet, andall 
other articles necessary.to a full equipment, 
for war. Her father, on the same day, gives 
hera.small portion of her dowry.; while-he,: 
at the same time, receives from his son-in- 
law an exchange of genealogies; a punctilie, 
on which they all pique themselves with as 

reat a nicety, as on any point of personal’ 

jonour; every man being more or lest 
esteemed, according to the purity, and illu 
trious names of his descent. When the 
first childof the marriage is born, the fa- 
ther of the bride pays up the residue of her. 
fortune to the husband ; presenting her, at. 
the same auspicious moment, with the dis-’ 
tinguishing badges of a married woman,’ 
(never put on with this tribe, until offspring’ 
is the fruit of wnion,) which honourable’ 
marks-are, a long white veil, over a sort of 
red coif; all the rest of the dress being white 
also. Indeéd, white is universal with 
women, married and single; but ‘the men’ 
always wear colours, The wife has the 
cate of her husband’s arms and armour; 
and she is 80 habitually anxious he shou 
not. disgrace them, that if she have -the, 
most distant idea he has used them with less, 
bravery, in any particular action, than bis, 
brethren, she never ceases assailing him 
with reproach and derision, till he washes. 
away the stain of imputed cowardice, either 
in the blood of his enemiesor bisqwo. At 
present, the professed religiva. of these pede . 
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roism, speaks mind of 
@ Spartan virgin, or a Roman-matron, than 
one.of the soukless daughters of the Ara- 
bian. pe het. . Formerly, the Christian 
faith . ad made some. progress amongst 
them, but nota vestige of its ordinances is, 
nowsto-be found, Hespitality, however, is 
an emjnent virtue with, the tribe of the true 
Circassians ; and it is a ne inconsequential 
ene, in these remote regions of savage men, 
and more savage hostility. One of the 
courtesies peculiarly. reserved by this tribe, 
to do honour :to strangers, I -have already 
mentioned—that-of admitting them to the 
sacredness of their- domestic. hearths; -but 
this sort of welcome: gves-stillfarther, and 
even to.a preposterausslength ,(to say ‘the 
least of it) amongst.othertrihesof the Cau- 
casus, and-particularly that.of the Kisty. 
When a travellersarrives at one-of their 
abodes, the host orders one-of his daughters 
to du the honours of his reception, to take 
care of his horse and baggage, to prepare his 
meals, and, when-night.comes.on, toshare 
his bed. The refusal of the latter part of 
the entertainment, would be considered asa 
great atfront tothe -young lady and her fa- 
ther... The natives of apart of Lapland, not 
very tar from Ternee, have a. similar. cus- 
tom; but then itis, tke-wife of the- host, 
whom he delivers:into the. bosom..of his 
guest: and.she remains with the stranger, 
as his exclusive -property, during the whole 
of his:sojourn undersher atisband’s roof.” 

From Tiflis our traveller went to Tabreez; 
but the influx.of new-publications this. week, 
and our desire to notice-as many of them as 


we can, prevents as from accompanying: 


him through Georgia till next. Saturday. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, - 


; ; QUEBN MARY'S RING. 

_ This ring, uf which the type atid impres- 
sion were engraved in our No. 227, is a dia- 
mond, of considerable value, perhaps, from 
204, to 2502.  Itis set ii a plain gold ring, 
in the mannér in which signets were worn in 
those days; birt, is moré remarkable for the 
sharpness and beauty with which the arms 
and initials “are'cut. Notwithstanding the 
great advance of art, we are of opinion, that 
this operation could, with difficulty, if at all, 
be performed in this country at the present 
tume.* Probably, the ring of the unfortunate 
Mary Was executed in Italy, whose artizans 
were thén justly celebrated tor their skill. Be 
that a8 it thay, there could be no doubt of 
Ns originality, even were there no prima 
acie evidence in a stone of so much value 
being devoted to such a purpose, which could 

be done for a personage in her station, 


only 

and not for any subject, without claim to, or 
iMterest in those distinctions. The history of 
the rifig itself is brief and ‘simple. The 
murdered queen gave it to one of her ser- 
vauts, immediately before her death, to be 


conveyed to her son, James; “From James 


it fell by inberitance to Charles 1, and he, 


. nsecrated thé relic, otin 
itat the scaffold to Bisho lurk ; 
Possession of the second James,-bis dis- 


weises after his abdication obliged him 0 


In .the. 
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BELLES;|LETTRES. 


;Ppawan it in Holland; and this he did to.a 


|. 43eneral Phelps, for 300d. - Oa the death of 
General Phelps it was. teld, and once more 
returned into the family of Stuart, bein 
purchased by the old Pretender. for 3$20/. 
He, as he passed away, finally bequeathed it 
‘to the Cardinal’ York, and when he died, 
it was sent to England, where the names of 
the persons through whose hands it has pass- 
ed, are well known. Itwas,-when copied by 
our @ngraver, in thé possession of a gentle- 
man, distinguished for hislove of the arts, and 
knowledgein vertu, who was kind enougti to 
allow-us toamake this use of a very interest: 
ing document. As new readers may wish 
to see-it; and_it occupies very small space, 
we trust we shall'be excused for repeating 
the print below: the real size, and enlarged, 
to show the impression. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCE OF ANIMAL SAGACITY. 

Weare indebted. to a friendly correspondent for the 
fullowing account of a very remarkable circumstanee. 

“ I was yesterday evening at Chelsea bota- 
Nica] gardens, where there is a large glede, 
loose, and very tame; one wing has been 
cut ever since he has been there, to-prevent 
his escape. I went rather nearer, than he 


attempted to fly, which hedid for about ten 
yards. This I noticed to Mr. Anderson, who 
is resident there. - Yes,’ he replied, “I 
know it,and he,’ speaking of the bird, ‘is no 
fool ; for you may observe thathe has broke 
the feathers off the wing uncut, tomakeiteven 
with the other; this he has been.seen to do.’ 
I was much surprised by so curious a fact,and 
inquired more particularly if thefeathers on 
the uncut wing were really broke by the 
bird, and was assured, that it was most cer-: 
tainly the case. As this comes.so very near 
reason, I think it worthy of insertion in 
your journal.” June 1st. 





ANTIQUITIES. 

A Roman cemetery, some urns, and 
other Roman vessels, were. recently dis- 
covered at Litlington, near Royston, Cam- 
bridgeshire.. Some labourers have since 
been employed, carefully to dig within 
the cemetery, and have found at Jeast 
250 human skeletons, the skeletons of 
two horses, 80. urns, all containing hu- 
man bones, much burnt—between 20 and 
30 simpula, 20. pateree of the red samian 
ware, the samenumber of lachrymatories ; 
and about 30 earthen vessels, :made-use of, 
it is supposed, forthe purpose of pouring 
the incense into, and the libations when 
the bodies’ were burnt. Two urns are of 
green glass, one of a square form, each side 
measuring eight inches, theheight of it 











approved of, and being a stranger te him, he’ 


‘thirteen; the other is much » They 


handles_of both ‘are massy and beautifol, 
very similar to those described in the 10th 
and. 14th vols..of the Arch 5 as dis- 
covered at Lincoln and Haverhill, Two 
other lass vessels have also been: fourid, 
with long necks and straight handles, the 
manufacture of whichis excellent; from the 
deposit they appear to have contained some 
oleagenous liquid. The pater of ‘the'sa-: 
mian_ ware have, in the centre of the bottom, 
a word or more in Roman capital letters— 
PATER « F——-GRACISS& . P—-BLVILET 4 -DIVI~ 
catvs—&c.; they vary from 610 7 inchesin 
diameter, and some have a leaf on the edge, 
which are of different manufacture, though 
equally beautiful; these latter have no Ro- 
man letters in the centre. : They frequently 
served ascovers to the urns, and are mostly 


‘| broken-by the pressure of the earth. An 


urn, asimpulum, and a patera were in ge- 
nera} found together; the former contigu+ 
ous to the urh, and the latter, if. not asa 
cover to it, placed perpendicular touching 
the urn. In twoor three instancés, skele- 
tons were found below. the urns, as if bu- 
tied previous to the urns’ being deposited m 
the ground; but,in general, wherever theré 
was an urn, there was-no skeleton; and 
wherever the latter was found, there were 
only broken pieces of ‘the former. Man 
of these were not more than.a foot beneat 
the surface, and being exposed to the wea- 
ther, to pressure, and perhaps of less dura- 
ble materials than some others, were in such 
a state of decay as to be incapable of re- 
moval; but.there are 40, all.in a tolerable, 
some in a completely perfect stale, varying 
in form and dimensions, and measuring 
from. 6 to 14 inches in altitude. In some 
cases, tlievy were found underneath a tile, 
placed over them apparently for the purpose 
of protecting them from injury; these tiles 
are of red brick, about three quarters of an 
inch. in thickness, 17 in‘ length, apd 12 in 
breadth, somewhat coheave, and turned 
down at the edges abouit ‘an inch. The lach- 
rymatories were often found close’ either to 
the head er the feet of the skeletons; biit 
some were within, and, in 4 few instances, 
contiguous to the urns, together with a 
simpultin and a patera; they vary in form 
and size, some being of elegant eppearance, 
though there are few much ornamented.— 
In the same,place six mere coins have been 
found, one of silver, of Constantine the 
Great, in high preservation, bearing on the 
reverse three stars over a ce placed upon. 
an altaf, with vorrs inscribed thereon, and, 
xx. beneath, surrounded by the motto Beate 
Tranguillitas ; one of Antoninus’ Pius, of 
Alexander Severus, and of Quintillus.— 
Likewise a Roman style, of brass, and a 
number of fibula of the same metal.—A bout 
three years since, a stone coffin, containing 
a human skeleton, in a omnes perfect 
state, was found al the distance of 20 yards 
from the above cemetery, towards the north; 
the place has been examined, and the foun- 
dation of a building discovered, the dimen- 
sions of which are eight yards in length, 
with two projecting buttresses, and sevep 
yards in width —the stane coffin being taken | 
out from the centre. Several Saxon coins 
have been occasionally foand in the same” 








remarkable, that the area contained within 
the foundation of the walls (whase thickness 
is nearly three feet) extends into and across 
the nk of three different proprietors; all 
vestige, therefore, of the walls must have 
ceased before the division of property pre- 
Moraes to tig Norman Conquest.—Cambridge 
ronecte, 


LITERATURE&LEARNEDSOCIETIES, 


OXFORD, JUNE 2.—CHANCELLOR’S PRIZES. 

English Essay.—The Study of Modern 
History.—Daniel. Keyte Sandford, B.A. of 
Christ Church, and son of the Right Re- 
vered Sandford, D.D. one of the Bishops of 
the Scots Episcopal Church, Edinburgh. 

_ Latin Essay—De Auguriis et Auspiciis 
opud Antigues.—Charies John Plumer, — 
B.A. sometime of Balio] College, now Fel- 
low of Oriel €ollege, and son of the Right 
Hon, Sir Thomas Plumer, Knight, Master 
of the Rolls, 

Latin Verse,—Eleusis.—Hon. George Wii- 
liam Frederick Howard, of Christ Church, 
son of Viscount Morpeth, and grandson of 
the Earl of Carlisle, 

SIR ROGER NEWDIGATE’S PRIZE. 

English Verse.—Pastum—The same, 
Hon. G. W. F. Howard. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
It will be recollected, that one of the 
first steps taken by the Royal Society of 
Literature, was, to offer prenriums of 100, 


50, and 25 guineas as eg for the 
best View of the Age of Homer, the best 
poem on Dartmoor, and the best Essay on 
the Grevck Language ; which should be sub- 
mitted to it within certain periods. It vives 
ts much satisfaction to state, that the 
second of these competitions has been 
determined, and that on opening the seuled 
reference to the name of the author, it was 
found, that the decision had fallen upon a 
lady, of celebrity in the Literary world— 
Mrs. Hermans; who has, we understand, 
produced a beautiful poem on the occasion, 
and one likely to add to her fame. 

From the announcement, we observe, 
that the Essay on the Age of Homer, 
shonld be sent in at farthest by the 22nd 
of February, 1822; and we may further 
take upon ourselves to say, that the time 
for the reception of the Essay on the Greek 

Language, will be‘ prolonged to the same 
period. As both those ‘subjects are ob- 
viously highly interesting, and peculiarly 
so under the present circumstances of 

‘Greece; and as they are open to the whole 
world, it may be anticipated, that they will 
lead to some very striking communications, 


The publisher of. Shelley’s Queen Mab, 
has been indited by the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice. It is dreadful to think, 
that for the chance of a miserable pecu- 


niary proGt, any man would become the 











ITERARY G 
active agent to disseminate principles so 
subversive of the happiness of Societ a 
The Pirate, noticed in our last, will sot, 
we hear, from a well-informed Edinburgh 
correspondent, be ready in less than two 


n enths 





FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
No. 349. Portrait.of J. Northcote, Esq. R.A. 
J. Jackson, R.A. 

We have already observed, on the por- 
traits of the Countess of Pollington and 
child, that nothing is wanting but some 
historical incident to make the subjects of 
our portrait painters as interesting as history. 
We have now no family or reed 
traits, upon the plan of that descri in 
the Vicar of Wakefield.—Under the guid- 
ance of good taste, our artists give to family 
pictures an extended effect, and-to their 
portraits of the individual a heightened 
consequence ; and seldom have we seen this 
exemplified beyond the excellencies of this 
portrait. The character, the colouring, 
the clare obscure, are all of the higher or- 
der, and would entitle it to regar# in the 
company of Rembrandt and Vandyke. 

No. 333. Portrait of Mr. Macready, in the 
—character of Macbeth. By the same. 

“© Hark ! who lies i’ th’ second chamber ?” 

This is also a powerful example of the 
same artist’s skill, and reminds us strongly 
of the energy of Opie’s pencil, though we 
cannot recognize, in the garb and expression 
of the Scottish tyrant, the lineaments of 
this admirable and popular performer. 

No, 421. The-~ Widow's Sons rescued from 
Slavery, by the prophet Elisha.—H. P, Bone. 

This is avery proper subject for the pen. 
cil, and the story is well told in the affecting 
appeal of the widow to the prophet, The 
execution is vigorous, and quite suitable to 
the character of historical painting: we 
think it one of the artist's most successful 
performances, as is also his portrait groupe, 
No. 91, in the great room, 

No. 419, Impertinent Puppies dismissed by a 
Monkey.—E. Landseer. 

Besides the claims of whimsicality and 
humours, Mr. Landseer’s performance is 
entitled to the highest praise for a quality 
in art not often attained,—harmony and 
richness of eonpan | the most perfect 
toned instrument could not strike upon the 
ear with more effect than this picture does 
upon the sight. 

No. 321. The Midnight Alarm—8. Woodin. 

Here the story is well told, and in good 
language; for the execution is skilfull, and 
the colouring good. The persons of the 
drama exhibit themselves between terror 
and the recovery from a false alarm; and 
the crash of crockery explains thé occasion. 
Ne. 328. A Festive scene of Roman Peasants, 

at the Bath of Diana, on the border of the 

Lake of Albano; Castel Gandolfo on the 

summit.—J. Frearson 

We are sorry to be obliged to stoop so 
low to look atso good a picture; indeed 
we are frequently at variance with the 
—— upon this score, and think they 
would more oblige -the artist by declining 

wane, than by subjecting him 


‘to receive his 





AZETTE, AND 





{ infully and disadvantageously 
explored. This picture is very interesting: 
as well from the locality of its subject, ag 
from the groupes with which it is em- 
bellished; and the artist may console himself 
hy knowing, that were his picture better 
placed, it would be better appreciated. 
309. Scene on a@ Wood Side.—G. Arnald, A. 

Is, in every respect, a most pleasing com. 
position; answering, in all its parts, to 
the lines quoted, and fills the mind with 
those tranquil ideas, that are supposed to 
belong to pastoral shelter and security. Its 
mellowness of tone and skilfull execution, 
ate in corresponding harmony. 

No. 559.—North Country Mails at the Pegeosk, 
Islington —J. Pollard, 

Without any of those attractive qualities 
that sometimes arrest the attention in pic. 
tures where the subject itself creates small 
or no interest, the north country mails is 
replete with incidents of local character 
and diversified humour. All is bustle 
and preparation for departure. Taking 
leave, inspecting places, tying on the hand- 
kerchief, hat suspended within the coach 
by the careful traveller, coachmen and 
guards emptying their glasses, &c. &c. 
together with all that associates the mind 
with these hurried expeditions. 

No. 329.— The Hard Werd.—J. L. Agasse. 

Is another of those characteristic sub- 
jects that speak for themselves; and this 
performance appears united with the higher 
qualities of art. There is nothing of the 
exaggerated expression which an ordinary 
artist would resort to, nor any of the gaud 
of colouring to recommend it. It is a good 
thought, and happily expressed. 





SALE OF PAINTINGS. 
In one of our early Numbers we gave, 
an account of a very noble exhibition of 
pictures, opened ‘to public - inspection, 
under the charge of the late Mr. Bryan. 
We observe from an advertisement in our 
page of to-day, that this fine collection is 
about. to be submitted to the hammer ; and 
will be dispersed to enrich the galleries of 
private individuals. Before this takes 
place, we think it due to our amateur 
friends, and to the public generally, 
direct their attention to these superb works, 
It isa rare treat to see so many chef d’ceuvres 
of great masters together; and when “a 
an opportunity is past, every one wou 
renal teak he had not seized it to view 
productions so sublime as the Deluge of a. 
Carracci, so grand and beautiful as the 
landscapes of the same master and Velas- 
uez so splendid as the Presentation of P, 
Voreusiin, so sweet as the Nyniph of Ciam. 
biasi, and in short so high in art, as most of 
these pictures are. 





ORIGINAL POETRY, 


[By Correspondents:} 
PARAPRRASE OF BCCLBS. 12, 
While life's young dawnings o'er the meade 
H pcre nd pl *s fragrant dews, 
ope’s golden mist a easure’s 
Rit bogey frowns the onthe ht sky deform. 
Aad ¢houd on-cloud Ory 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Remember God.— There comes an awful hour 

When bows each warder of the ancieut tower ; 

The strong men faint, the workmen lose their 
might; 

And each dull window yields unnatural light ; 

Whea the closed door sends forth no festive 


train, 
And music's daughters cease the tuneful strain. 
Poor helpless being! his'wintry locks assume 
The chilling whiteness of the almond’s bloom; 
Mark how he dreads—his frame with sickness 


bent— 
The toilsome effort of the steep ascent ! 
Unstrung each nerve—he starts! he has but 
heard 
The whizziag locust, or the warbling bird ; 
Desire hath failed, the world's best pleasures 


seem 

A dull flat pageant, and a barren dream ; 

He siaks—he faints —he quits his mortal state— 

The home of ages opes her silent gate ; 

And marshalled mourners while the bier moves 

slow, 

Display the tearless pomp of gaudy woe. 

Weep—for the ‘tveresed hath loosed its hold, 

For ever broken lies that bow] of gold ; 

No more the bucket drinks the babbling rill, 

The fount is dried, the busy wheel is still ! 

The body crumbles to its native clay, 

The Soul to God, who gave it, wings its way. 
PUBLIUS, 





At the commemoration dinner, in honor of his 
late Majesty, King GEORGE III, the following 
Address, written by the Rev. GeorGe Croty, 
was delivered with powerful effect by Mr. Con- 
WaY ; whose too long. absence from the London 
stage, added novelty to the other admirable 
qualities of his recitation. 

The tears were filial tears, that England gave 

Her prond, sad tribute, to her Monarch’s grave.— 

Still on the hallowed spot was fixed her eye, 

With grief, tho’ soften’d, yet too deep to die; 

And now she bids her Empire's mightiest come, 

To rear th’ eternal Trophy o'er his tomb. 


Ye, on whose brows the fates of kingdoms lie, 
There read the lesson of true Sovereignty ! 
But, if upon your splendid struggle brood 
The heavy thought of Man's ingratitude, 
Here hw your gaze,—behold what feelings 
¢ ing 

Around the sainted memory of a King; 
What noble natures in his homage vie, 
Look,—and anticipate Posterity. 
War was upon the World! the dying roar 

f Empires peal'd around our mountain shore, 
Then to his God, and to his People, true, 
Her ancient King the sword of England drew ; 
The strong, reluctant sword, that never dyed 
Its edge, but in the blood of Homicide. 
And, at his call, were matchless minds uprais'd, 
Beacons ! that thre’ the night of nations blazed. 
Spirit of Nelson! tho’ the voice of fame 
Sweils since thy day with many @ warrior name ; 
Tho Pe like thee, still heads the Immortal 


ud, 

First of the first, the Nelson of the Land! 
Yet all thy triumph on our vision rolls, 

Thy name is graven upon our swords, our souls. 
Hero of England! to whose hope was given 
The only beon the Hero asks of Heaven ; 

» valour’s prime, in glory’s cause to die— 

‘was thine to burst from Earth in Victory, 
Yet there were those,—tho’ in no fight they fell, 
Whom Englend’s heart of heart remembers 


Statesmen! from mankind’s cause untimely torn 
Cer whove wold graves ev'n Rivalry ean inouru ; 





With generous wonder human sorrow wrang, 
Can preise the mi the magic of the tongue, 
The stainless hand, the zeal—a living flame,— 
And love te give the fulness of their fame. 


But, stronger than the sword, the tongue, the 


rown, 

"Tis y oo igs draws the conquering blessing 
own. 

Earth saw her Kingdoms given to blade and 
brand, 

But round one throne the Virtues took their 


stand, 

Their proud, last refuge, e’er they soar’d to 
Heaven : : 

If, in that day, our wanderings were forgiven ; 

If, in the hour that wither’d Europe’s fame, 

On England’s crest unsought-for glory came, 

Great hing! "twas thine ; thy prayer, our sword 
aud shield, 

Our more than victory by flood and field ; 

All thine, that in thy honour’d grave art low— 

Thrones were immortal, filled by such as thou ! 


And in that storm, when Earth was waste and 
wild, 

Peace on our shores in snmmer-beanty smiled ; 

Here in the guardian splendors of the Throne, 

Glowed the rich pencil, sprang to life the stone ; 

Here, like the contest for young Athens’ love, 

Valour’s proud emblem with the Olive strove ; 

But, first in mental, as in martial toil, 

We claim’d them both the Natives of the soil. 


And blessing still is on the favour’d land, 

Still waves her seeptre in a Brunswick’s hand ; 
Son, worthy of thy Sire! beneath thy sway 
Our clouds shall brighten into perfect day : 
Around thy throne the laure!l’d Arts shall spring, 
And Earth rejoice in Engiand’s patriot King ! 





To the Editor of the Literary Gasette. 
Lay College, Maynooth, March 20th, 1821. 
Sir,—We take in the Literary Gazette very 
regularly here, and I have often urged some of 
my acquaintance to transmit you an article on 
one subject or other, but to no purposes the 
following fragment has been lying among my 
papers for some time past, and as ] am some- 
what partial to it, I have a great wish to see it 
in print. It has been written by a young friend, 
Mr. Tho. Furlong of Dublin, the author of some 
occasional poems, &c, I am, &c, 
H. F. 
MORNING. 
That breeze again—’tis soothing—and the scene 
O’er which warm admiration’s straying eye 
Still tarns, as in 9 wildly worshipping mood, 
Doth wear a face so beaut:ous, so serene, 
80 full ofall which wins in solitude, 
That the lull’d spirit yields as to a spell 
Of mildest might, but irresistible, 
And sinks to loneliest gentleness subdued ; 
Tis such a scene, that if an angel view'd 
Its heavenly beauty from his pathway in the sky, 
Marking where slope or valley intervene, 
Or flowery cliff or mossy crag protrude, 
Or grove, or forest, rear their heads on high ; 
Well might it to the blessed one recall 
The memory of that spot, where ere his fall 
Man with the sons of heaven each pledge of 
renew’'d. 
It is a place of stillness—-which to view 
With the quick eye, that feeling doth bequeath 
At life’s first opening to a privileg’d few 
Favour'd of heaven *midst all that move beneath) 
‘ends Mare strange and sécret power to 
reath } 


e 

Around the soften’d busom a deep glow 

Of holiest Melaucholy,—sad, but sweet,— 
And held perchance even irksome, by the train 


| customary to cut t 


Who down life’s common current gaily go: 

But the high-minded chosen ones, who know, 

The lone and lovely visitant—will greet 

Its soft return ; even tho” allied to pain, 

With look more warm, and welcome more sin- 
cere, 

Than boisterons mirth, iu his unequalled career, 

Of wantonuness and wit, hath e’er been doomed 

to meet. 


Forth moves the morn in beauty, and the clouds 

Of rosy brilliancy, that float upon =“ 

The wide horizon, (where yon broad cliff shrouds, 

As yet from the strained eye, the ascending sun) 

Gaily and gradually before her run, 

And onward yet she comes ; while far around 

Her dew-bespangled foot-path, the green earth 

Spreads out its glens, and glades, and vales pre- 
found. 

Not in the noisy noontide mood of mirth, 

When the heart swells in nature's wild excess ; 

But in that holy, quiet-breathing air, 

For ever pensive, and for ever fair, 

The soft soul-winning one of sileut loneliness, 


It is calm wisdom’s hour; for silence brings 

The spirit to involuntary thought ; 

It is devotion’s chosen moment too, 

For now the wandering one who loves to view 

Nature in dewy freshness, walks abroad ; 

And as the objects come upon hissight, 

In all the softness of the morn’s young light, 

With innocent idolatry he clin 

To every shape and sign ; and on his road, 

Be it in desert, or near man’s abode,. 

He turns, and there in feeliny’s thrilling tone 

(Even one that makes the soul which breathes 
it known) 

He stops, and gives all glory to that God 

Whose word of power, such lovely works hath 
wrought. 

It isthe hour of fancy ; for the tread 

Of traveller on his journey lingering near, 

Or loiterer in his wanderings onward led, 

Breaks not in this still moment on the ear; 

Gaily the wayward ene may riot here, 

In waking dream, or stirless reverie, 

Where notone little sound shall interfere ; 

Nor one unsought-for image break by chance 

That dear delicious raptare-giving trance, © 

Which shuts out earth, and leaves the spirit free 

To range untir'd through scenes of holiest har- 
mony. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS.—WO. XVITS. 
Paris, May 20th 1821. 
Since my last communication, we have 
had several fotes here in honor of the open- 
ing of a new canal, which extends from the 
extremity of the northern faubourg of Paris 
to thé town of St. Denis. This canal is no 
larger than an ordinary park canal, and the 
little boats which ply on its sarface would 
have a most ludicrous effect in England or 


| Holland. But in Paris, things of this kind 


are often magnified beyond all bounds by 
the descriptions of the newspapers. On the 
approach of the allied troops, in 1814, some 
engineers, knowing that in Holland it was 
the dykes, and inundate 
the country on the approach of an enemy, 
wished to resort to the same expedient in 
Paris, and to drown the Russiens and Prus- 
sians in the plains of St. Denis, But, they 
unluckily forgot, that the Seine and the little 
rivers which flow jo the vicinity of Paria, 














scarcely supply: sufficient water: ta fill*tiie ' 
canals. - Popeentotely ‘etit’ Gow the 4 
banks of the canal te l’Ouitq and’the'cdtial ' 
de St. Denis? not'a single Russiati or Pros- 
‘Sian ‘was drowned ; but the harvest was des- 
troyed without the advatice of the foreign 
troops béing impeded for a single mo- 
ment. In the following year, when the 
English and Prussians. marched upon Paris, 
the government thought to adopt a more 

adesh plan, afid accordingly fortified, at 
immense expense, the banks of the canal of 
St. Denis, in order to.defend the plain of 
the same.name.. Unluckily, the Duke of 


Ww elbngies tarned.theposition, and. instead 7 


of attacking Raris on the north, as was done 
in the preceding year, he threatened it on } 
the sosith, -where no fortification -had Leen | 
erected. " b haste 2m 

The new carnal will, however, be an orna- 
ment to the environs of Paris, and will faci- 
litate transports between the capital and tlie 
town of St. Denis; which the winding course 
of the Seine: has hitherto’reridered both te- 
dious and difficult.” The® government does 
well to directits attention to canals, of which 
there is a great waht in France, though 
there are one or two very fine ones. ML. 
Betquey, director of bridges and highways, 
recently published a. very,interesting work - 
on the subject; in which, he particularizes | 
all the-establishments of this’ kind hitherto 
completed,.and those which remain .to be 
executed in order to facilitate ¢ommunti- 
cations -between'all ‘points of the kingdom. 
But it is alleged, that: his calculations are 
made somewhat at random. *~ * 

That spirit of association, which; in tom- 
mercial states’carries into effect so many 
great undertékings; dves” hot sufficiently 
animate theifihabitants of the continent, 
who are accistotied® to look for the first 
steps on thie’ part 6f thé goveriment ; while 
the Taiter, on the other hand, ‘is too fre- 
quently restrained by the difficulties which 
arise «in, the .offices of .administration.. A 
company of merchants recently farmed the 
design _of, establishing lines, of telegraphs> 
along all-the-great commercial roads, in 
order to transmit important news to their 
correspondents by the same means which 
the government has so advantageously em- 
ployed.’ The society proposed to pay an- 
nually the sin of half'a million of francs to 
the post-office department, as an indemnity 
for the loss it must necessarily sustain by 
this ‘mode. of correspondence. Lest any 
suspicion should be entertained of this new 
establistiment, tlie company proposed to 
receivé @ gefieral superintendant of the tele- 
graphs, to-be appointed by the government 
tself, so that the latter would have enjoyed . 
the advantage of obtaining the earliest 
know of comniercial secrets. . This 
was, Certainly more than could have been 
reasohably expected ; for it is not absolutely | 
necessary, that government should be made 
aequainted with the affairs of the principal | 
commercial’ houses. However, the, mer- 
without this | 


chants probably thought, that 

eonc cer y a possible to calm . 

the of administration; and per- 
they weré well ‘aware, that men 





im power have but too many means of know- 


ing mercantile sécrets, and that theyefore it ' 
was seléss to: make “any mystery in such 
ee aa Slee NS Ler } 

The French govertiment was well pleased” 
with the plan, which was discussed during 
threé’sittings of the council of state; and in. 
all probability it would have been approved, ; 
but that the affairs of the Italian Carbonari, 
the declamations ef the Austrian gazettes,* 
and the resolutions of the German congress, 
at that moment filled the French cabinet! 
with alarm. Certain individuals, who no 
doubt, thought themselves extremely pru- 
dent, represesented.: that it would be-highily 
dangerous to trust to private persons means 
ofeommunication which-wouldénable secret 
societies and malecontents of all countries 
to correspond together with the rapidity of” 
lightning. ~ 

This consideratiow determined the go- 
vernment to reject the offer of the commer- 
cial company ; and thus, the public will pro- 
bably for a long time be deprived of a most 
ingenious atid usefél invention. 

M. Jouy last week concluded his course 
of political morality at the Athénée bya 
lectire on the influence of women on 
public morals. It was. in his usual style, 
piquant, though occasionally satirical, and 
even unjust. He observed, that it had long 
heen an established rule, that women being 
the weaker sex, should resign all authority 
to men, and confine themselves tothe duties 
of obedience; but. he added, that women 
were like Cardinal de Richelieu, whoreigned 
in reality, though another bore_the title. of 
king, M,Jouy endeavoured to prove, that 
female morals. were intimately’ connected 
with public liberty; that wherever despotism 
prevailed, locks and belts were necessary to 
protect ‘the virtue of women; while, in free 
States, their virtue protected itself; He said 
(I transmit this blasphemy to you in confi- 
dence), ‘hatin England, wherethere is merely 
a shadow of liberty, there is also a. mere sem-, 


“blance of morality. Itis rather astodisbing, 


that Mr. Jody, who has married an Englis 
lady, should pronounce such an opinion on 
the state of female morals in England; it 
was like an, insult to his own wife.*. -How- 
ever, L observed, that several English ladies: 
who were present. at the sitting, seemed 
to approve the» severe remark. For my 
part, I merely repeat his words, and do not 
presume to pronoutice any opinion on the 
matter; but, if morals are not good in Eng- 
land, for want of liberty, what must they be 
under the despotism of continental govern- 
ments? 





THE DRAMA. 


KING'S THEATRE. 

The Opera of Il Turco in: ftalia, was re- 
peated on Tuesday hight.—We perceive, 
thatit is inéréasing tn favor with the Public ; 
and the a toitsble performance of La 
Signof Romzi di Begui, is marked by even, 
additional excellence atid effect, as she 
becomés familiarized to English audieuces,. 





* -M, Iouy is a thorough hater-of the Eng-. 
lish; we have eyrrespunded with him on that 
peint, Ep, 











whose crowed attendance best speaks to the 
érfection Of the entertainments. The 
let is at its acme. ¥ 
ay) Drury Lanz. .... 2 
Dirce. Last Saturday, for Miss Wilson’s 
benefit, was produced a grand Serious Ope- 
ra, entitled.. Dirce;; en from Meta» 
tasio’s Demophoonte. This is given asa 
novelty; -but,.we: are rather inclined to 
doubt its claims to the distinction, as we 


understand, that-a@ performance on the. 


same ‘subject was brought forward at the 
Haymarket. Theatre, for the display of the 
celebrated Mansolli some fifty years ago. 
The present Opera however, has the merit 
of judicious selection, among the popular 
Italian and German music of the day...The 
story turns upon the sacrifice of a Thracian 
virgin, to mitigate the. wrath. of Apollo, 
Dirce is ordered for death; but it is dis- 
covered, that she has been privately ‘mar- 
ried to Timanthes; the son of: Demophoon the 
King. This produces the embarrassment 
essential to tragic action; and after ys 
volving all the personages, the story com 
cludes in abolishing the custom of immo- 
lation. Braham, as Timanthes, sustains the 
principal part, and exerts himself with un- 
common effect. Horn, is Dentophotn, and 
a bold personification of the Thracian ty- 
rant.. Miss Wilson’s Dirce, is perhaps. uot 
equal:to her fame, but-she has from time to 
time fine bravura bursts, that make amends 
fur much monotony ; and Madame Vestris 
in Cherinthus, the true heir, acts with 
spirit, and sings. with more than. usyal 
power. Theé'scenery is tolerable, and the 
whole perfurmance creditable to the actors 
and thé arranger, Mr. Horn. 

Covent Garpsn. — Between benefit 
nights, the Tragedy of Damon and Py- 
thias,’ hulds its course. ‘The author is, we 
understand, a youth of nineteen, of the 
name of Banim; Mr. Shjel having only 
altered and retouched his production, of 
which it bears evident marks, while the 
same fact will explain the-dramatic anoma- 
lies, which have escaped suppression, The 
situations indeed are worthy of a more-€x- 
perienced writer, and the defects in cha- 
racter may. well be. pardoned in a first 
allempt. 

We subjoin a’ few striking passages from 
the play, which has just been published. 


Pythias’ father is desribed by Calanthe. » 


Cau; Time has almost shut up his facul- 
ties, aaa 

And he can scarce distinguish any voice 
That isaddress’d tohim. Theday is pass d; 
Upon his couch ; at evening, in a.chait, , 
He is carried to the terrace-walk before _ 
The threshuld of his mansion, where the 
wind, j . ; 
Fresh from the séa, plays with his locks of 


: rey, 

Till pleas'd tA last he smiles. That gentle 
smile. ihe 

As ‘tis, tlie first denotement of ‘a thought , 

tn speéchiless infancy, ’tis the last siga 

Of the espiring mind. 

* Hermion’s. reproack. . ie 

Proud men? how reckless of the faithful 
hearts 
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flow ‘eiklemat us in your bustling hours 

Of occupation and despatch, ye are! 

Ali, then you think not of the pening mote, 

Left in her solitude, with nought to do, 

But weep. for your return and chide the 

That your minds so stera and enter- 

prising. > 

Damon's adjuration of the Senate. 

*Danon,-’ Aud all! are all content ? 

A nation's rights betray’d, 

And allcontent ! O slaves! O paricides! 

@ by the brightest hope a just man has, 

I blush to look around and call you men! 

What! with your own free willing hands 
yield up 


The ancient fabric of your constitution, 

Yo be'a garrison, a common barrack, 

A-common guard-house, and for common 
cut- throats ! 

What! will ye all combine to tie a stone 

Bach to each other’s necks, and drown like 


Within the tide of time, and never float 
To after ages, or at best, but float 
A buoyant — ? Can ye but dig 
Your ae ¥ graves, creep into them, and 
( FSeihpoeteaee Spa 
$rd. Sex. I have not sanction'd it, 
ath, Sex. Nor I. 
$th. Sen, Nor I. 
Dawon. Of thanks for these few voices ! 
‘but alas! 
How a do they sound? Do you not 


Start up at once, and cry out liberty ! 

Are you so bound in fetters of the mind, 
That there you sit as if you were yourselves 
Incorporate with the marble? Syracusans !— 
But, no! [: will not rail, nor chide, nor 


| curse ye! 
I will implore you, fellow-countrymen, 
With blinded eyes, and weak and broken 


speech 
Iwill implore you—O! I am weak in 
words, 
But I could bring such advocates before 
you ;— 
Your father’s’ sacred images; old men 
That have been grandsires; women with 
~ - «their children, 
peso up in fear and hurry, in theirarms— 
those old men should lift their shiver- 


ing. voices, 
And palsied hands—and these affrighted 


mothers five acts. The opening scene is laid before 
Should hold their innocent infants forth, | the walls of Corinth, where Jason, who is 
and as suspected ‘of having murdered his’ uncle 
Could you make’ slaves of them? Pelias, has arrived as a fugitive, with his 
ie enargsicaly played by Macreadyr| Creon, who is Bousdlta hitwby the tes of 
"| Creon, who is ‘to him’by the ties o 
when he finds his horse is killed, hospitality. Medea is seen an plane in a 
Damoy. Where's my horse ? . © | chest the consecrated veil, the magic wand, 
Lyc. When I beheld the means of saving | several vessels with the implements of her 
ee ees . o> » ~ | art, and-the golden figece; anda slave, at 
1 eguld not hold my band—my heart was.| her command, buries’ this chest in the 
m ~ | earth. Gora, her attendant (nurse),-blames 

And in.my heart, the hope. of giving life. | her for what has passed, and calls her at-} . 
liberty to Damon ; and-———=._.__| teation- to. the io the conduct ef} 
Dior. Good! . -} Jason. towards her. She replies, that she 


lym listening to thee } 
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Damon, Mewighity heavens? © 
Luc Forgive me! ; 
Dxmon. I am standing here to see if the 

“* ‘great gods — “ 

Will with their lightning execute my prayer. 

Upon thee! But thy punishment be mine ! 

I’ll tear thee into pisces 1 (Seises.him.) 
Luc. Spare me! Spare me! 

Tis horrible to die !—I saved. thy .life,—O 

do not thou take mine! 
Damon. My friend! my friend! O: that 
; the word would kill thee; ~ © 

Pythias is slain !—his blood is on my soul ! 

He cries, where art thou, Damon? Damon, 

where art thou? 

And Damon's here !—the axe is o’er his 

neck,— 

And in his blood I’m delug’d— 

Luc. Spare me! spare me! 
Da TS A-opirit cries revenge and sacri- 
ce! 

I'll do it—I’ll do it—Come? 

Luc. Where should I go? 
Damon. To the eternal river of the dead ! 

The way is shorter than to Syracuse,— 

’Tis only far as yonder yawning gulf— 

I'll throw thee with ove swing to Tartarus, 

And follow after thee!—Nay, slave, no 

struggling ! 

Pythias. is. grown impatient! his red geet 

Starts “ * “4 ground, and with a bloody 

aa ; 

Waves to the precipice ! 

Loc. Have mercy-! 
Damon. Call 

For mercy on the Furies—not .onm-me ! 

{ £rit Damon, dregging Lucullus out. 

Calanthe looking out for Damoa's return:to 

Pythias on the Scaffold, 


Cat. Forbear.! 
There is a. minute left—leok there ! look 
there! 


But’tis so far off, and the evening shade: 

Thicken so fast, there.are no other eyes 

But mine can catch it~Yet, *tis there I 
see it— 

A shape as yet so vague and questionable 

'Tis nothing, just about to change and take- 

The faintest form of. something! 


GRILLPARZER'S DRAMATIC POEM: 
, THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 
( ‘Third and Last Division.] 


On the 27th of March, was. performed, 
the third division “ Medea,” a tragedy, .in. 











knows much bas heea done which ee 


daments,—but-shalis she, therefore, ‘beh 
own tui? A god has brought them in bis 
ar inte other countries, among “other 
ne where that) which was: esteemed’ 
‘and permitted in their own country) is cons 
demned* and persecuted, She therefore 
judges it pradent to confurm to the manners 
of those:among whom’ she now is, ‘and tias, 
for-this reason, consigned to the earth; thar 
which still bound‘her to the land ‘of tier 
fathers, the mysterious sciencethe know- 
ledge of superior powers, which shé ithe. 
rited from her mother, Beingnowbut a 
weak, defenceless woman, shé will throw 
herself into her-husband’s arms; who,"if he 
has shown an aversion te the Colchian en- 
chantress, will receive the wift;‘as-becotiies 
a husbands. : 

Jason appears; he is unhappy’ with’ Me- 
dea; the Greeks look” down with cotitehi 
on the-barbarian, and’ shun the sw . 
the scorn of the multitude falls upon itn 
also, and-every: body withdraws ‘with detes- 
tation from the hero, whem they formeétly 
idolized: Creon appears with ‘his daughter 
Creusa; being assured, that Jasott i$ Inho- 
cent of the murder of his uncle} for which 
he has been proscribed by the Amphictyonic 
council, he promises protection’to him, but 
not-to Medea. ’ But the gentle Creusa feels 
compassion for the unfortunate wanderer, 
and Creon yielding, though unwillingly, ‘to. 
her entreaties, allows her to receive the 
stranger.. Creusa endeavours to polish the’ 
rough manners of the barbarian; and, with 
amiable care, to teach her many little arts, 
by which she may please Jason ; for Jason 
had been Creusa’s es and, in the 
hearts of. both, still slimbered a tender re- 
gard, the seeds of which were sown in the 


| golden:days of childhood.- Crétsa, amonj 


other things, teaches Medea # song, whic! 
was. formerly -Jasori’s favourite, but when 
she attempts to sing it to ‘him, it only re- 
calls the romembrance of the past; on the 
contemplation of which he dwells with a 
delight which he does not atte to dis- ' 
guise, but treats Medea’ in a rudeand re-’ 
pulsive manner. ‘This naturally excites her 
Jealousy, “which is raised to the highest 
pitch, when the heralds of the Amphictyons 
appear, tu announce’ her and Jason's ‘ba- 
nishment;: ‘and Creon ‘not only protects’ 
Jason, but declafes, it the presénce of Me- 
dea and-of- his daughter, “that he takes. 
Jason for his son-in-law, who, at bei 
released from ties which hé feets aré‘a bur-’ 
den; turns away fromrher. At such a mo. 
ment, and after such treatment from her- 
husband, fromthe -king, and, in a Gegree,” 
even from Creusa, who would’ be too se-’ 
vere on the’ barbarian ‘Medea; as she is” 
called ; she is seized with thoughts of cruét ° 
revenge, and tushes. out full “of tage and’ 
despair. Abandoned, repulsed, scorned b 
all} her anger tises like that of a provoked“ 
lioness, and with the threat ©" * 
“« Mark well the hour of my de; , kin 

* An hour go fatal thon pest 
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jake the words of Horace “Sit 
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for the motto of his tragedy, but to excite, as 
far as possible, an interest in her favour, 
this scene must be declared to be extremely 
w and uncommonly striking ; 
and, indeed, ‘these two first acts combine 
every thing, to merit the universal and tu- 
multuous applause which they received.— 
The situations are profoundly. affecting, the 
language throughout equally dignified, and 
the actors f ample opportunity, which 
they did not neglect, to exert their utmost 
wers; which they did, ina manner highly 
onourable to themselves, and favourable 
to the author. 

Theh point was now attained; the 
well-known story seemed hardly to furnish 
sufficient materials and animativn for the 
three following acts. At the gate of the 
palace, Medea, accompanied by her nurse, 
stops to implore an interview with her hus- 
band, and to ask him to let her have the 
children, The request is only half granted ; 
the children are tuchoose which will remain 
with their mother :—they are brought; but 
all prefer to remain with the gentle Creusa, 
aud refuse to approach their mother, who 
intreats, s, and threatens in vain.— 
Thus she is rendered a still greater object 
of compassion. On this refusal-of the chil- 
dren, Creon says, “Thou see’st the children 
will not fullow thee!” Jason and Creusa 
leave her, and she sinks to the ground in 
tears, overcome by despair.—Thus ends the 
third act. The last tie that bound.Medea 
te humanity, is now broken; and fury and 
reoenes henceforth take possession of her 
soul. The chest containing the implements 
of herart, is accidentally found and b t 


to her, and mysterious fate thus puts in her 
hands the means of gratifying her ven- 
geance. © She takes out the wand and the: 
veil;...her..ancient. powers, return; . the 
dreadful .idea of infanticide again arises in 
her mind; she sends to Creusa a golden 


vessel containing devouring flames, and 
covers it with fleece which Creon had 
dema of her. The. present too surely 
accomplishes its fatal destination; the la- 
mentutions of Jason and Creon are heard ; 
the palace. is in flames; Medea sur- 
veys scene with savage transport; and 
then, armed. with a dageer, rushes into her 
apartments to execute her sav Cty 
on the children. This closes the fourth act. 
Creon is in despair at the cruel death of 
pe i the god of it _ fled me 
anger. falls on Jason as t na 
pg Me of ~~ evil, He Pan him rom 
is house, and.con ly ex im to 
remrec irene crate. 
phictyons, Jasun, exhausted, enfeebled, 
shunned by ‘all, eundans in-n-danese.gitert 
@ countryman w 
fuses to afford him apy succour ; and he 
in dispair on the earth, 
clothed in a. scarlet mantle, 
the an fleece on her 
appears before him and says:— 


tay Tomes in Colchis before thee; 
Spiel 
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“ Take death. But now I separate from thee | 


“ For ever, evermore.—'Tis the last time, 

$ Tn all eternity, ‘tis the last time, : 

“ That I shall ever speak to thee my husband. 

Farewell! and after all our long lost. joys, 

“ In all the griefs that now beni ‘ht us round, 

“ In all the sufferings which the future threatens, 

I say farewell my husband, fare thee well! 

‘¢ A life of sorrow now begins for thee, 

“ But whate’er fortune may decree, endure ! 

© And be in bearing stronger than in acting ! 

 Shonld’st thou be sinking under grief, then 

think : 

“ On me, and let my greater pains console thee.” 
She then announces, that she is going to 

Delphi, to submit to the sentence which 

the priest may think fit to pronouce on her; 

and to restore the fleece to the statue of 

the ged, .whence it was originally taken by 

Phryxus. She then again bids him fare- 

well, and the cartain falls.—The applause 

was tumultuous, and in some passages 

broke out into loud acclamations. ‘The 

author was called out both evenings.® 


GYMNASE DRAMATIQUE. 

Une Francaise, a Comedy in One Act. 

The Scene of this little comedy 1s in Eng- 
land. - Lord Seymour, an old naval officer, 
filled with prejudices against the French, 
will not forgive his nephew, Hilson, for ha- 
ving, while in France, married an amiable 
woman, to whom he owed his life. But, at 
the same. time, Lord Sey:nour, in spiye of his 
age and his gout, has fallen in love with 
a young French woman, named Julie, 
who is an attendant on’ his sister Miss 
Sesmour. Julie is no other than the 
wife of ,"Nilson, and the whole plan has 
been concerted -as.a snare for Seymour, 
and to overcome his prejudices. The stra- 
tagem. succeeds, the uncle is surprised at 
the feet af his niece, becomes reconciled to 
French women, and pardons his nephew.* 

THEATRE DE LA PORTE SAINT MARTIN. 
Les deur Veuves, a vandeville in one act. 

The two widows, Ophelie and Elvire, are 
sisters in law, but oneis twenty years older 
than the:other, and their tastes differ in 
proportion to their ages. Both expect suit- 
ers whom they have never seen; one is 
the old Prench Baron, de Friermont, 
and the other, Alfred, a young elegant 
of Paris, without fortune. By one of those 
mistakes so frequent on the stage, ‘the 
Baron is presented to Elvira, and the 
young beau, is introduced to Ophelie, as 
her intended husband, Both gentlemen, 
with the view of pleasing the widows, 
who are rich, change their dresses and 
manners, when after a series of comic in- 
cidents, the error’ is discovered, and the 
couples are suitably matched. 





VARIETIES. 


Narvrat Parvomenon.—It is stated, in 
accounts from Giessen,in Hesse-Darmstadt, 
that on ‘the ‘Srd of May, there fell in dif- 
ferent parts of that. city, a rain of the 
colour of blood: Professor Zimmerman, 
analized it, and says, thatrits component | 





* Erratum in the second division, last No.:|, 


parts were oxyd of iron, an’ earitly acid 
(d’ acide de: terre), anil carbon. Many of 
the inhabitants were much alarmed by the 
‘shower. 

A medal struck on occasion of the bap- 
tism of the Duke of Bordeaux, bas on one 
side. an effigy of the infant prince, on the 
other, St. Louis, placing on the head of the 
young Henry, who is presented to him by 
France, the crown to which he is heir, 
The exergue is a line from the Henriade :— 
“ Tout ‘Vespoir de ma race en toi seal et 

Tremis.”” 

In consequence of the movements at 
Naples, the university has been closed, and 
the students sent to their homes, 

It is now proposed, to introduce a curtain 
of looking-glass, at the Parisian Opera 
House. The plan has already been success. 
fully tried at one of the minor. Theatres, 
called the Panorama Dramatique, 

At the Theatre de la Gaieté, Paris, s 
little piece has heen produced, taken: from 
the novel of Guy Mannering entitled Is 
Sorcigre, ou l'Orphelin ecossais,... This is 
the first time. that the fertile pen of: the 


Scottish novelist has furnished a subject: 


for the French stage. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. . 


may, 1821, . , 
Thursday, 31—Thermometer from 35 to 62. | 
Baremeter from 33, 14 to 30, 08, 
Junge 1821. ' 
Friday, 1 Thermometer from 41 to 72. 
Baronicter from 30, 08 ta 29, to 99, 
Saturday, 2—Thermoweter from 45 to 77, 
' Barome' er from 29, 97 ta 29, 93, 
Sunday, 3—Thermometer from 45 to 69. 
Barometer from 29, 88 to 29, 79 
Monday, 4— Thermometer from 44 to. 67, 
Barometer from 59, 67 to-29, 62. 
Tuesday,—Thermometer from 51 to 71, 
Barometer from 29, 70 to 29. 76. 
Wednesday, 6—Thermometer from 51 to @7, 
Barometer from 20, 81 to 29, 90, 
Lat. 51-37. 32. N. 
Long. 0. 3.51. W, 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS, 


ial 





, TO CORBESPONDENTS. 

*,* Owing to a pressure of new mattersmt® 
are induced to postpone our notice of Mr. Dib 
din’s 3rd volume. : 

We will privately inquire into the subjectiaf. 
Philo-honestas’ letter ; its insertion would em 
vey an insinuation, which we do not feel auth» 
rized to suggest. 

-C. Hs correspondence will be acceptable, ~ 

C. H.O.'s Poetry from Karner, appeared tt 
the Literary Gazette ; we thank him for copying 
it, but would rather not insert it again ! 

The falsehoods concetning the Literary Ge 
vette, alluded ta by Ware too contemptible & 
require expesure. It is the trick of obseure jib 
lications, to endeavour to obtain frotice in thet 


Erearom,—In the Criligue on Damon, 
dying steed. ' a ee 
Line 14.— For retice with or on, read wetura 
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iB NICHOLS, Faq. F.S.A _— 
N.B. Unavoidably Postponed from the ‘oth to the 15th. 
Valuable Pictures of the Italian, Spanish, Flem- 
ish, French and Dutch Schools; collected 
under the discriminating taste of Mr. Bryan, 
Author of the Dictionary of Painters. 





R. SQUIBB and SON, respectfully an- 
nounce to the tage on: | and Gentry, Amateurs of 
the Fine Arts, that they shall sell by Auction, on Wed 
tavet "hete 20th inst. at the Gallery, No. 28, Princes 
‘icester Square, (near! ite Cove! Teet, 
the Valuable Collettion’ Corand tees ieouaetanen ot 
peculiar advantage, by ‘the late Mr. a which is 
allowed to contain some of the finest imens of the 
ietase schools ; eertoderly, Tas .— A, Grand 
with Mercury, “Argus and Io.—St. Roch 
pupeing cing Dafoe the Infant Christ, and Virgin. Chef 
Carracci, (the last, from the Or- 
ep endid Woody Landscape wilh Bac- 
— wot deen at the Bath of Diana,and 
oe Arimathea, §e. by Titian. 
— The Vir Iver Christ and Angels in the Clouds,by 
Vandyck. Gots Family, by A. del Sarto. ye ge Alle- 
gory, by Primaticcio; and many other choice produc- 
tions in the pencils "of P. Veronell, A. ‘Saechi, Guer- 
cino, P. de a N. Poussin, Callot, 
Patel, D. Feti, 8. Bourdon, A . Cano, &e.; with por- 
uaits by Titian, Giorgione, Miravelt, Parmegiano and 
Rembrandt, &c. 
To be publicly viewed two days preceding, when 
Catsoqaes may be had at the place of Sale, and of 
Sqnibb and Son, at their Great Room, Saville Row. 


RTISTS GENERAL BENEVOLENT IN. 
STITUTION. The Annual General Meeting of 
the Subscribers will be held at the Craven Hotel, Craven 
Street, Strand, on Friday the 15th at T o'clock in 
> Evening ; for the Election of Eight New Directors, to 
pen the place of those who go out by rotation, and 
flicers of the Institution. 
The Chair will be taken Precisely at 
JOHN YOUNG, Hon. ey 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
R. YOUNG, Engraver to. his Majesty, 
A leave to Announce the Publication. of a 
Second Edition of vconainng ® No agers ps GROS. 
VENOR HOUSE; con ice and an ETCH- 
ING of every Subject in Slieetion. The price of 
Quarto Copies, 2/. 28 vane of the — Sayan with 
the Impressions on india rT, 32. 38, 
Sold by the on wy 65, Upper Chariot. Street, -Fitz- 
roy Square ; . Jennings, Poultry; Messrs. Nicol 
and } ‘olteno, : Mall; here Rod- 


rpenter, 
well Martin, New Carpenter, Be and Co. 


Cockspur Street; and Mahon a a 
TOMKING PICTURE FE LOTTERY. 
Ms TOMKINS begs respectfully to inform 
the Public, that his LOTTERY will be drawn on 
The TWENTY-FOURTH of JULY next; 
the ‘Trustees, appointed ae having Certified, inthe 
London Gazette, their entire Approbation of the — 
and Skill displayed i in the finishing of the various Works 
constituting the Prizes. 
kets, 32. 3s. each, may be had at Nos. 53 and 54, 
New w Bond Street, where Specimens of the Prizes are 
bas Hye a, erotis, and at all the Lottery Offices. 
The Purchaser of a Red Ticket, anda Black Ticket, és 
sure to gain a A 
a > es REPOSITORY, 
. Welli rand. 


Street, St 
N CUATER, Jun. as of LITHOGRA- 
= — STONES, CRAYONS, &c. pe to in- 
Amateurs, and the Public, he~ has 
at "the above Establishment do wt # request oot of many 
Admirers of the n Enon of — 
giving dom m with the a a tye 
Ea le Y pniary bom 5 USED AN Ld Pay, 
on ready 
of fhe Works sof BRIG and PO bares faint 
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ote in the-even' 
-R...-WEST’S picture of “ CHRIST 
HEALING the abet ” is also placed in the 
Gallery, with a proof to she w the adv state of ‘the 
piate, and which Mr. HRATH has poccte- wr the Di- 
rectors shall be com completed before the ist of July next. 
(By order,) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
Admittance 1#.-—Catalogue 1s. 
WEST'S NEW AND EXTENSIVE GALLERY, 
No. 14, NEWMAN STRERT, OXFORD ST rRERE 
E now open, containing niwety-three pictures, 
painted by the late BENJAMIN WEST, Esq. $44 
sident of the al Academy ; including Spetimens.o' 
earliest and latest productions. On view: every 
Ten to Six. a ; Catalogue, One 


riage wnCHARLnS sath SMART, Secretarys 
No. 14, Newinan Street, O See 





day — 





Egyptian tae 
'E’HIS extraordinary Exhibitiou, atthe Eg P- 
“™ tian Hall, Piccadilly, continues open every 
from 11 till 6.—Admission Is. 


EW INVENT £ MEDALLION oa 
Sold Exclusively Ate INVENTORS and PRO- 
ERs Tose. Seuss, sa H, >, No. I 
ngton Street, Water! ridge, St 
Wah” The Medallion Waters posers all the beagty 
of the Cameo, and arean elegant Substitute for Wax. 
On Wednesday, Jute Gth, was 
Number ofa New Weekl 
HE BRIGHTON 
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